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ABSTRACT 

The activities evaluated in this report were in 
progress during the school year 1970-71, the second of a 3— year cycle 
for ESEA Title I programs in elementary and secondary schools in Los 
Angeles. The components examined are instruction (reading, language, 
and arithmetic), auxiliary services, intergroup relations, parent 
involvement, and staff development. A section on nonpublic schools 
examines instruction and supportive services- Each abstract contains 
a description of the subject matter, the time period covered, the 
objectives, the evaluation strategy used, results, conclusions, and 
recommendations, as well as data on the number of people and schools 
involved and the approximate cost. Results in the elementary schools 
indicated that the significant reading and arithmetic gains made in 
the first year of the program were not easy to duplicate in the 
second year because of the high achievement base established during 
the previous year, but results in some schools showed that gains can 
be achieved by a concentration of resources averaging $3 00 per pupil 
over the resources used in the regular program. Parent involvement 
and activities in intergroup relations and staff development had a 
supportive effect throughout the year. Junior high school pupils 
consistenly exceeded their previous year’s gains and uniformly 
surpassed their non-ESEA school mates- Notable increases in the 
number of staff conf;erences with pupils and parents and wxth other 
staff members were reported- (MBM) 
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FOREWORD 



The activities evaluated in this report were in progress during school year 
1970-71, the second of a three-year cycle for ESEA Title I programs in Los 
Angeles City Schools. The components at work in both elementary and secon- 
dary schools were the same: instruction (reading, language, and arithmetic), 

auxiliary services, intergroup relations, parent involvement, and staff 
development. 

Elementary public Sf’.hool pupils' test results in reading showed that first 
graders were almost on grade level; that pupils in grades 2 through 6, 
although still below grade level in achievement, attained a grade equivalent 
similar to that of last year. Pupils in grades 1, 4, 5, and 6 almost made 
the Title I objective of achieving one month's gain for one month of 
instruction. 



In arithmetic, pupils in grades 3 to 5 exceeded the Title I objective while 
pupils in grade 6 almost met the objective. (Pupils in grades 1 and 2 were 
not tested in arithmetic.) 

Elementary nonpublic school pupils met or exceeded the Title I objective in 
reading; and, with the exception of grade 7, exceeded the objective in arith- 
metic. 

j_ 

The significant reading and arithmetic gains made in the first year of the 
j- saturated program (1969-70) were not easy to duplicate in 1970-71 because of 

I the high achievement base established during the previous year. Results 

from some schools, however, indicate that successful gains can be achieved 
by a concentration of resources averaging $300 per pupil over and above 
resources used in the regular program. 

Uncertainties of District reorganization affected some auxiliary services, 
but counseling, pupil services and attendance, and health services continued 
for all elementary schools in the program and for Student Achievement Center 
students in the secondary schools. Parent involvement, and activities in 
intergroup relations and staff development, had their supportive effects 
throughout the grades. 
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Junior high school pupils consistently exceeded their previous year's gains 
in reading, language, and arithmetic, and uniformly surpassed their non-ESEA 
school mates. Brown pupils in the secondary Student Achievement Centers 
recorded significantly improved scores in self-image in comparison with sim- 
ilar scores for the previous year. Notable increases in staff conferences 
with pupils and parents, and with other staff members, were reported. 

With the distribution of this report goes the hope that its data and findings 
will be used by all staff members concerned with upgrading the learning of 
Title I pupils. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMPONENTS 



Title I guidelines state that in school districts which include both 
elementary and secondary schools, priority should be given to the 
elementary level. A comprehensive longitudinal program from preschool 
through grade six has been established to help educationally disad- 
vantaged pupils to attain the skills, knowledge, and motivations 
necessary for achievement. 



INSTRUCTION 

I ! Reading 
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. j English as a Second Language 

1 ; Pre-Kindergarten 
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Follow Through 
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Reading Abstract 



Pupils 

Elementary Schools 
Reading Specialists 



53, 948' ' 

55 

23 Full time 
13 Ha!! f time 
201 

275 Full time 
1124 Half time 
$5,765,736 



Teachers (taught all subjects) 
Aides (assisted in all subjects) 



Approximate Cost 



DESCRIPTION: Nearly 54,000 elementary school pupils enrolled in the 55 project 

schools were served by ESEA Title I programs during the 19'^0-71 school year. 

With its community advisory council, each school established priorities for 
allocating resources and planned its reading program. The resulting programs 
varied from school to school and even from grade to grade within schools. 

Two general strategies for program improvement could be identified within 
project schools. One strategy had a "personnel" approach and the other, a 
"material-centered" approach. While most schools pursued neither one exclu- 
sively, some allocated a major proportion of their resources to either personnel 
or materials. 

The personnel approach employed additional certificated and non-certif icated 
personnel to increase individualized instruction or to provide increased support 
and service to classroom teachers. Generally speaking, reading teachers and 
specialists worked directly with pupils, while consultants and resource teachers 
emphasized services to classroom teachers. Teaching personnel were budgeted, 
overall, at a ratio of 10 to 1 over consultative personnel. However, schools 
emphasizing a staff development approach to instructional improvement tended to 
have a much greater proportion of consultative personnel. 

The actual proportions, as they appeared in a survey completed during the last 
school month, indicated that 60% of all specially funded certificated personnel 
were classified as "specialists" whose primrry function was to work with children 
in the reading program. Consultants constituted 22% and resource teachers the 
remaining 18 percent. 

The material s-centered approach strived for increased achievement through the 
concentrated use of a particular set of instructional materials. Reports on 
materials usage are in preparation. 

Nearly 60% of the reading instruction given pupils by specialists was in a 
separate room, while 38% reported working in the regular classroom with a small 
group of pupils, In either case while some pupils were with the reading spe- 
cialist, the classroom teacher had a smaller group with which to work, but not 
necessarily in reading. 
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The greatest use of aides was in the primary grades; more than 60% of ail pupils 
in grades one and two received reading instruction in a class which had the 
service of an aide during that time. The proportion of pupils receiving such 
assistance during their reading period declined from 57% in the third grade to 
52 percent at grade four, and to the low 40's in grades five and six. More than 
three-quarters of all the Title I pupils received reading instruction from a 
classroom teacher, not a reading specialist, with or without an aide. The 
actual amount of instructional time received by a pupil was determined by both 
his grade level and the number of persons from whom he received reading instruc- 
tion. Additional details may be found in the Technical Reports, 1970-71. A 
complete school-by-school analysis of instructional time and instructional 
systems is available on request. 



TIME INTERVALS: The. project extended over the 1970-71 school year in the same 

55 schools as in the preceding year, and it was continued during the summer 
session. 



ACTIVITIES: An analysis of the time and the instructional system indicates 

that the principal activity was reading instruction taught by a classroom 
teacher, with or without an aide. Teachers employed a wide range of supple- 
mentary materials, a number of instructional methods, and various grouping 
strategies in their efforts to meet the instructional needs of their pupils. 

To this end, most schools indicated that they had adopted a "diagnostic- 
prescriptive" approach. Efforts at implementing that technique varied from use 
of programmed reading materials with built-in diagnostic and prescriptive 
measures, to use of diagnostic packages developed elsewhere. 

Each zone provided consultation, curricular aid, inservice, and other support 
to reading consultants and/or specialists at the schools. Additionally, each 
zone conducted monthly inservice meetings for school personnel; information and 
training in procedures helped them to fulfill their staff development and 
inservice roles at their own schools. 



OBJECTIVES: The goal of the reading component was 

to raise the median achievement level in reading one grade-norm month (0.1) 
for each month of instruction. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: To evaluate the project in terms of attainment of its 

objective required standardized testing and interpretation of the test results 
in months of gain between tests. Standardized tests appropriate to each grade 
Ic.’rel were administered to all project pupils. With the exception of first 
grade, every grade had some prior test score on which to base an estimate of 
reading gains made during the months of instruction between tests. 

In grades two and three, the test scores which had been attained the previous 
May at the conclusion of first and second grades, were used as baseline scores 
for estimates of gain. The upper grades were tested in October and again in 
May, providing additional bases for comparisons. 

Consistent with requirements of the state mandated testing programs, principals 
were asked to certify the number of pupils who were exempted from the testing 
program. 
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RESULTS: Test scores of pupils in Title I schools, except at third and fourth 

grades, did not differ more than one month from pupils at the same grade the 
previous year. Grade three pupils trailed by two months, and grade four pupils 
trailed by three months, the performance of pupils at thosa grades in 1969-1970. 
Allowing for a variation of minus one month from the project objective, that mark 
was attained by pupils only in grades one, four and six; pupils at grade two 
failed to reach the objective by -0,7; grade three missed by -0.4; and fifth 
graders missed by -0.2. 

Very large gains by some pupils in 1969-1970 were followed by proportional 
losses this year. Two-year gains provided a more stable base for comparison 
of growth and could be observed at grades two, three, five and six on the same 
test. The median gain for project schools at those grades was in the 0.5 to 
0,6 range; this means that these pupils were falling farther behind grade level 
by three to four months each year. Compared to test norms. Title I pupils lagged 
behind average reading levels by 7 months at third grade, 1.3 years at fourth 
grade, and 2.2 years at the 6th grade. 



CONCLUSIONS: Title I pupils did about as well in terms of absolute grade level 

placement in reading this year as last; however, the objective (gain of one 
month for each month of instruction), was not met at any grade level. 

This may be the result, in part, of factors other than the quality of instruc- 
tion. One ouch factor was the variation in last year's scores: the great gains 

reported for some pupils may have artificially raised the pretest scores used as 
a base from which to measure gains. Another cause may have been the negative 
attitude held by many toward the testing program; this could have had a generally 
depressing effect on teacher and pupil morale and on the expectations held for 
pupil performance. Still another possibility lies in the fact that primary 
grade pupils who are receiving instruction from nonbasal texts, may be progressing 
towards reading independence in an entirely satisfactory manner but not perform 
well on the test; the skills required by the test may not correspond with the 
sequence of skills development on the texts being used. In such cases, judgment 
about the efficacy of the program must be deferred until the stage of reading 
independence is reached, usually about the fourth grade. 



RECOMI'IENDATIONS : More definitive conclusions and recommendations await the 

availability of a better and more consistent program description; this should 
include an "educational audit" and more detailed information for evaluation, 
including the ability to follow the progress of a pupil through the grades. 

This would require a significantly greater commitment to evaluation than is now 
the case. 

Tests are fairest to all when administered under conditions as nearly the same 
as possible. Trained testing teams could ensure controlled testing conditions 
and could consistently collect more information than is usually available for 
detailed evaluation. This would benefit teachers by freeing them of the numer- 
ous clerical tasks of evaluation. 

The State required practice of pretesting the upper grades should be discontin- 
ued; it is expensive and time-consuming, and provides little information 
additional to that aval? able through use of the previous year's posttest; 
furthermore, the time required to process results make them of little diagnostic 



value to the teacher or the school. Also, the practice encourages "gainsmanship": 
the theory that posttest scores look better if the pretest scores were not too 
high. 

Recommendations by administrators, teachers, and specialists included: expansion 

of the program to include more pupils in greater depth; addition of more special- 
ists and norm reduction teachers; paid inservice, and school time provided for 
inservice; additional teacher aides; more clerical assistance; and a desire for 
increased flexibility in use of Miller-Unruh reading specialists. 
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Mathematics Abstract 



Pupils 53,948 

Elementary Schools 55 

Mathematics Specialists 13 

Teachers (taught all subjects) 201 
Aides - Assisted in ( full time 275 
all subjects (part time 1124 
Approximate Cost $3,377,669 



DESCRIPTION: In the mathematics component each school was encouraged to develop 

innovative approaches which would best meet the needs of its pupils. The 
following information, therefore, serves as a generalized description of the 
program without specific reference to the variations within the 55 participating 
ESEA schools. 

The component served almost 54,000 pupils in kindergarten through grade six. 

Each school had the services of a special mathematics teacher whose duties 
varied from working almost full time with pupils to serving only teachers. This 

person was called "consultant," "specialist," "math resource teacher," or "math 
teacher" in the various schools. 

Specialists in music, art, and physical education incorporated mathematics 
concepts and skills in their respective subject areas and helped regular teachers 
to individualize instruction by lowering class size. Also, education aides 
assisted teachers in most schools. Thirteen full-time math specialists served 
the mathematics component. 

In some schools math teachers used the "pull-out" method to teach pupils 
in greatest need of help while the regular teacher worked with the remainder of 
the class. In others they engaged in team- teaching or taught demonstration 
lessons, some dally, some twice weekly. In a few schools certain teachers 
departmentalized mathematics and reading instruction with their two classes; one 
teacher Instructed both classes in mathematics, the other taught reading. 



TIME INTERVALS: The component operated from mid-September 1970 to mid-June 1971, 

and was continued for some pupils during the summer sessions. 



ACTIVITIES: Instruction was provided on an individual basis and in small groups. 

Diagnostic tests, materials from the Madison Mathematics Project, programmed 
workbooks, basic and supplemental textbooks, and teacher-made learning materials 
were utilized. Concrete and manipulative materials such as abaci, Culsenalre 
rods, and geoboards were used in independent activities. Pupils learned basic 
mathematics facts, measurement principles, problem solving, money and time 
concepts, and discovery methods. Compared with last year, a larger number of 
math labs and a greater amount of mathematics supplies and equipment were 
available for use by pupils and teachers. 



Grade-level meetings, workshops, and inservice classes were scheduled regularly 
throughout the year to develop instructional materials, strengthen teaching 
skills, and increase effectiveness in the use of curriculum materials. Zone 
consultants assisted teachers in experimenting with new techniques and in 
interpreting test data. Monthly inservice meetings were conducted by zone 
mathematics consultants for school personnel specializing in mathematics. 
Services of mathematics education experts from outside the District were 
frequently utilized at these meetings. 



OBJECTIVES: The goals of the component were 

to improve classroom performance in other skill areas (mathematics) beyond 
usual expectations. 

to raise the median gain of project participants in mathematics by 1.0 grade 
level as measured by standardized tests. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: Pre and post tests were used to measure achievement in 

mathematics of all pupils in grades three through six in the target schools. 
Third graders took the Cooperative Primary Test, while fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils were tested with the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. 
Special mathematics teachers and administrators rated various aspects of the 
program. 



RESULTS: For the Title I schools as a group, the math component exceeded its 
objective of one year's growth in one year's time for three of the four grades 
tested. Tlie sixth grade almost met the objective (six months' progress during 
seven months' instruction). 

The greatest gain occurred in the third and fourth grades, both exceeding the 
objective by approximately 25% (ten months' progress during eight months of 
instruction). The fifth grade also exceeded the objective, but to a lesser 
degree (about 13%). 

It should be noted, however, that even though project objectives were exceeded 
in three of the four grades and nearly met for the sixth grade, decrements from 
median grade placement ranged from just less than one year for the third grade 
to nearly two years for the sixth grade. 

Analysis of gains covering a two-year period, 1969-71, indicated that current 
fifth and sixth graders achieved or exceeded the general objective in 28% of 
the schools (14 of 50). 

While analysis indicated no significant differences in progress between the 
1969-70 and 1970-71 school years, decrements from normal grade level equivalency 
increased in 1970-71 by 4 months in grade four and 1 month in grade five; the 
decrement in grades three and six remained unchanged. 



CONCLUSIONS: Title I pupils exceeded the stated objective for grades three, 

four, and five, and almost achieved the objec^tive for grade six. Decrements 
from grade levels based on national norms were slightly increased for two of 
the four grades. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: The math component should be continued. Where priorities 

permit, the teacher-pupil ratio should be reduced in an effort to decrease the 
pupils' decrements from national nonn grade levels. 



English as a Second Language Abstract 



Pup i 1 s 

Elementary Schools 
Teachers ' 

Aides 

Approximate Cost 



$307,050 



2047 

23 

38 



DESCRIPTION: The English as a Second Language (ESL) component served pupils 

who were unable to speak English, or were having difficulty in speaking English, 
because of primary use of another language, usually Spanish, in the home. 

The classes, from kindergarten through sixth grade, ranged in size from nine to 
eighteen pupils. Most pupils were initially identified and recommended for this 
component by their classroom teachers. Referrals were made by principals, 
parents, and ESL teachers. The ESL teachers screened pupils by means of oral 
interviews and diagnostic tests to determine their proficiency in English. 



TIME INTERVALS: The component was in operation from mid-September 1970 to mid- 

June 1971. Instruction periods ranged from 30 minutes to one hour, to half-day 
self-contained, to full-day self-contained 



ACTIVITIES: The audio-lingual approach was emphasized in the program. Language 

development focused on interests and experiences that were familiar to the 
pupils in their native language. 

Teachers provided opportunities for reading as soon as basic sentence patterns 
had been mastered. Pupils next learned to write, using materials from the ESL 
reading program and examples from their own conversation. 

Before classes began, the coordinator and consultant planned and conducted two 
days of preservice for new ESL teachers. Subject matter included the problems 
and needs of non-English-speaking children, linguistics, second- language teaching 
techniques and procedures, an audio-visual materials workshop, and materials 
evaluation. 

During the year the coordinator and consultant held two-and-one-half hour 
inservice meetings each month. Subject areas which had been introduced during 
the preservice meetings were expanded and discussed in greater depth, drawing 
increased relevance from the participants' actual ESL teaching experiences. 



OBJECTIVES: The goal of this program was 

to improve the verbal functioning level (English) of the children. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: ESL pupils in the 23 ESEA schools and pupils in seven 

comparison schools were given, pre and post, the ESL/Bilingual Structured 
Placement Test. The comparison pupils spoke little or no English but were not 
in the ESL classes. 



RESULTS: The adjusted mean score of the ESEA group on the ESL/Bilingual 

Structured Placement Test was significantly higher than the adjusted mean score 
of the comparison group. 

Parents responded favorably to the component and recommended that it be 
continued . 

Classroom teachers, ESL teachers, and administrators reported that the component 
had improved the pupils' verbal proficiency in English, their attitudes, and 
their academic skills. 

An inservice education program provided training and development of skills that 
would aid in attainment of the objective. Teacher participants reported the 
inservice program as successful. When asked to rate inservice content in terms 
of "expectation" and "fulfillment," teachers indicated that only one of the 
seven inservice items exceeded their expectations. 



CONCLUSIONS: Pupil scores on the ESL/Bilingual Structured Placement Test 

indicated that the objective to improve the verbal functioning level of the 
children was attained. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: The component should be continued and expanded. 

Again, as indicated in the 1969-70 evaluation, the number of ESL teachers should 
be increased; self-contained classrooms should be used; periods of instruction 
should be lengthened; and coordination of activities between ESL and regular 
classroom teachers should be improved. 





Pre-Kindergarten Abstract 



Pupils 

Schools 

Teachers 

Aides 

Approximate Cost 



$1,311,000 



1005 



38 

67 

67 



DESCRIPTION: The pre-kindergarten program was designed to help meet the 

children's individual needs, to improve their self-image, and to assist them 
in achieving greater success in school. To accomplish this goal, this year's 
program increased the emphasis on developing academic readiness. 

Classes consisted of a maximum of 15 children who would be of kindergarten age 
in the following year. Criteria used for selection included such factors as 
family circumstances, housing, economic status, and cultural background including 
extent of bilingual usage. 

A diagnostic-prescriptive approach was utilized in the 67 classes involved. In 
each class of 15 children a teacher and an education aide planned indoor and 
outdoor activities to aid the individual child in developing perceptual and 
motor skills, appropriate social-emotional behavior, and readiness for successful 
academic performance. 

In addition to full-time teachers, consultants, and the coordinator-specialist, 
part-time counselors and health services personnel also assisted in the 
component. 



TIME INTERVALS: The component operated from mid-September 1970 to mid-June 1971. 

Dally classes were held for three hours either in the morning or afternoon. 
Teachers made home visits four days a week. 



ACTIVITIES: Children's experiences included observing plants and animals and 

caring for them; participating in dramatic representations, particularly in the 
playhouse center; manipulating puzzles, blocks, and puppets; using toy tele- 
phones, wheel toys, and playground equipment; singing and listening to music; 
exploring art media; viewing films; and engaging in walking trips into the 
community. The children were able to explore and enjoy such activities individ- 
ually, in small groups, and as members of an entire class. Instructional media 
included visual aids to help in learning to distinguish shapes; record players 
for use by children with listening difficulties; tape recorders to remediate 
speech difficulties; matching pictures for language development; and games 
designed to teach number concepts. 

Pre-kindergarten children received physical examinations. (See Health Services 
abstract.) 




In morning or afternoon, when they were not involved in class work, teachers 
made home visits, engaged in individual pupil and parent conferences, maintained 
records, acquired supplies and materials, and attended monthly inservice 
meetings. 

Parents and community volunteers participated in this program on a rotating 
basis, with parent meetings held monthly in the several schools. Frequent staff 
conferences were held with teachers and supportive staff members. 



OBJECTIVES: The goals of the pr 2 -kindergarten component were 

to improve the verbal functioning level of the children, 
to improve the nonverbal functioning level of the children. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: The Bettye Caldwell Preschool Inventory was administered 

to each child in October 1970 (pretest) and in May 1971 (posttest). Parents, 
teachers, and administrators rated various aspects of the program, and teachers 
evaluated their education aides. 



RESULTS: Data from the Caldwell Preschool Inventory indicated that children 

enrolled in morning classes did significantly better than those in afternoon 
classes. Component children achieved significantly more than did either the 
local control group or the comparable norm group, but older children did not 
perform significantly better than younger children except on the two concept 
activation subtests. 

Responses to parent and administrator questionnaires showed that both groups 
regard the program highly. Although only a few administrators listed program 
weaknesses, pre- kindergarten teachers mentioned lack of parent participation 
and lack of space as two main problems. Teachers again, as in 1969-70, rated 
their aides at near maximum on all items. 



CONCLUSIONS: Based on Caldwell Preschool Inventory results, it appears to be 
inconclusive as to whether morning or afternoon classes do better (since 1969- 
70 and 1970-71 results were in contrast). A comparison of coiq>onent children 
with control and norm groups strongly indicates the success of the program, as 
do responses to questionnaires from parents, teachers, and administrators. 



RECOMMENDATION; The component should be continued. 
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Kindergarter. Abstract 



Pupils 



875 

6 

2 

4 

33 



Elementary Schools 
Teachers “ Title I 



Consultants - Title I 



Teachers - District 
Approximate Cost 



$72,000 



DESCRIPTION: The kindergarten component operated under two plans: 1) in each 

of two schools a funded teacher taught a class of her own (one of these teachers 
was replaced at mid term); and 2) in each of four other schools, a funded 
consultant worked with District teachers and their classes. 

The total program served 35 classes of 25 pupils each; two classes were taught 
by funded teachers, and 33 classes were taught by District teachers working with 
four funded consultants. 



TIME INTERVALS: Classes were held for three hours daily hour longer than 

the preceding year) in either morning or afternoon from mid-September, 1970 to 
mid-June, 1971. Each teacher was assigned to one class per day. 



ACTIVITIES: Activities were similar to those in regular District classes. 

Classes reported the use of the Southwest Regional Laboratory (SRL) First Year 
Commioni cations Program, Behavioral Research Laboratory (BRL) Sullivan Programmed 
Readers, Ginn Language Kits, Harper and Row Basic Reading Program, Science 
Research Associates (SRA) Distar Reading System, and Bank Street Readers. 

All teachers had the services of education aides and all attended District 
inservicc. aietings. 



OBJECTIVES: The goals of the kindergarten project were 

to improve the verbal functioning level of the children, 
to increase the childrens' expectations of success in school. (Project 

participants will score on posttest at or above the national median score 
for entering first graders on the Metropolitan Readlneiis Test.) 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: The Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) (Form B) was 

administered pre, October 1970, and post. May 1971, to pupils in 12 ESEA classes 
and in 12 con^arlson classes in both ESEA and non-ESEA schools; three schools in 
the consultant model were not pretested because project participation was not 
reported in time. Teachers and administrators answered questionnaires on the 
effectiveness of the component. 



RESULTS: The total experimental group attained the national average percentile, 

but cue funded- teacher model did not. The total group surpassed only one of the 
three local comparison groups. Differences in gains between experimental models 
were not significant, and all posttest scores were in the publisher's average 
range . 

Children with prior school experience attained the highest post score. Groups 
who took both pre-and posttests made higher scores than did groups taking only 
pre or only post. 



CONCLUSIONS: The component as a whole fulfilled its objectives, but the funded- 

teacher model performed below expectation, as based on last year's results. 
Differences may have been due to teacher or school effects. Children with 
preschool experience appeared to outperform those without it. Because they 
were not isolated for analysis, the effects of such variables as instructional 
time, class size norm, number of classes per teacher, and materials used are 
inconclusive. 

Stability of residence and attendance may be a factor in school performance. 

It may be unrealistic to expect highly transient children to attain the national 
median score. The kindergarten component seemed to have little direction, 
supervision, or communication. There was apparently no provision for different 
treatment or materials in experimental classes. 



RECOMMENDA.TIONS : The present emphasis on early childhood education indicates 

that the kindergarten level is potentially of the greatest importance and should 
be receiving a great deal of attention. However, since there is little evidence 
that the component as now constituted differs from the regular District program, 
it should be discontinued. 

Evaluation of kindergarten programs should continue. Some effort should be made 
to isolate and study variables which may affect performance results. 






Follow Through Abstract 



Pupils 

Public Schools 

Teachers 

Aides 

Nurses 

Counselors 

Consultants 

Evaluator 

Project Director 

Approximate Cost Per Pupil 



1400 



15 

56 

71 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 



$714.00 



DESCRIPTION: Follow Through was designed for early elementary grades with 50% 

or more of the project's pupils having had Headstart or an equivalent preschool 
program for one school year. The objective was to augment gains that they and 
the other pupils selected for Follow Through had made. 

The Bilingual, California Process, and Los Angeles models of Follow Through were 
operating in three geographical areas of the District, each- having different 
community characteristics and resources. 

Distinguishing features found in all three models were an instructional program 
geared to meet the learning needs of these young pupils, staff development, a 
comprehensive program of supportive services , and active participation of parents 
in the planning, operation, dnd evaluation of the program. 

TIME INTERVAL: The component operated from mid- September , 1970 to mid-June, 1971. 

A maximum of 25 pupils per class was instructed daily by a teacher and an aide. 
Kindergarten classes were two hours longer than others in the District; grades 
one and two met the District time noirm. 

Variations in the program were due to delays in deliveries of supplies and 
equipment, changes in personnel, and remodeling at two school sites. The earth- 
quake of February 9,1971, which caused severe structural damage in three schools 
necessitated Implementation of half-day sessions and the sharing of undamaged 
facilities. 



ACTIVITIES: Meeting pupils' educational, physical, and psycho-social needs was 

the basis for operating the program in 1970-71. Pupils in all three models were 
Instructed in large groups, small groups, and on an individual basis in the class- 
room and outdoors, in school and on study trips; basic materials were supplemented 
by multi-media, multi-senspry supplies and equipment. 

There were three Instructional models. The Bilingual was designed and operated 
for pupils whose cultural background is primarily Mexican American; it stressed 
the use of bilingual, bicultural materials to help each pupil develop his pro- 
ficiency in English and Spanish. Experimental materials and staff development 
were provided by SEDL . 



The California Process initiated a unique utilization of staff and parents on 
a District-State Developmental Team to design, develop, and implement a cur- 
riculum which was oriented toward the use of diagnostic-prescriptive methods 
and materials. 

The Los Angeles featured sequentially developed experiences to meet individual 
learning needs and stressed the cultural heritage of the pupils as well as an 
educational environment for creative expression. 

Articulation with preschool programs included sending pupil cumulative records 
from preschool sites to Follow Through teachers, holding joint meetings of pre- 
school and Follow Through staff and parents, and extending the involvement of 
parents in their child's program from preschool to Follow Through. 

Staff development Included preservice and inservice sessions, Individual 
consultation, and visitations. The focus was on instructional techniques to 
meet pupil learning needs in each model; preparation and use of instructional 
materials and equipment; and evaluation of pupil progress. Leaders were con- 
sultants from Follow Through, UCLA, SEDL, and the District. 

Parents were involved with a Policy Advisory Committee at each school and with 
the City Policy Advisory Committee for the project; they volunteered to help 
in the classroom, and they assisted their children with school work at home. 

Medical, dental, nutritional, guidance, and attendance services were rendered 
to Follow Through pupils and their families in each school as appropriate. 



MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The five major goals were to provide: instruction 

designed to meet the educational needs of low Income children, staff training 
and career advancement, parent participation in all parts of the program, 
supportive services, and continuity between Follow Through and previous preschool 
experience. 

The two instructional objectives were: 

by May, 1971, to raise the mean performance of kindergarten project participants 
in developmental skills to a level commensurate with the national norms for 
entering first grade pupils as measured by standardized tests. 

by May, 1971, to raise the mean performance of first and second grade pupils 
in reading in excess of 10 grade-norm months per school year as measured by 
standardized tests. 

EVALUATION STRATEGY: Data were analyzed by grade levels and were based on re- 

sults of the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) , Form B, administered pre, October, 
1970, and post. May, 1971, to Follow Through kindergarten pupils and on the Co- 
operative Primary Reading Test (CPT), Forms 12A and 23A, administered post only 
in May, 1971, to first and second graders respectively. 

Locally developed questionnaires and rating scales were employed to obtain an 
evaluation of the instructional program, supportive services, and parent involve- 
ment from Follow Through staff and parents. 
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RESULTS: Findings in pupil achievement have been analyzed by grade levels for 

the total project and by each model. 

Kindergarten - Follow Through and Comparison Groups Follow Through pupils 
showed a gain on the MRT post mean score significant at the .01 level over the 
scores for the three comparison groups , Follow Through pupils met their 

stated objective as they were above the national norm percentile. 

Follow Through Models : All three models were above the national 

norm percentile rank; however, the California Process Model post mean score was 
significantly better than the score for the Los Angeles Model. There was a .01 
level of significant difference on the post mean score for Follow Through pupils 
in all three models over scores for the comparison groups pupils.^ 

Preschool Experience : There was no significant difference between 

post test scores of Follow Through pupils who had preschool experience and those 
who did not in the Bilingual and Los Angeles models. California Process Model 
pupils with no preschool experience gained at the .01 level of significant diff- 
erence over pupils with preschool experience. 

Individual Schools : There was a .01 level of significant diff- 

erence between pre- and posttest mean scores for pupils in each Follow Through 
school as well as for comparison group pupils. Follow Through pupils were above 
the national norm percentile; comparison group pupils were not. There appeared 
to be a trend toward increased achievement in developmental skills among Follow 
Through pupils, as the 1969-70 national norm percentile rank was 55 compared 
to the 1970-71 rank of 61. 



Grade One - Follow Through and Comparison Gfoup^ : Follow Through classes scored 

significantly higher in reading achievement as measured by the CPT than did the 
comparison group^. The grade equivalent for Follow Through pupils was 1.7 which 
was also the District and target area norm; the comparison group’s grade equiv- 
alent was 1.5. Pupils enrolled in Follow Through for two years received a 1.8 
grade equivalent score. 

Follow Through Models : There was no significant difference among 

the models; however, the Los Angeles Model pupils attained a 1.8 grade equiv- 
alency, the Bilingual and California Process models, 1.7. Pupils in all three 
models scored significantly higher than did the second comparison group. 

Preschool Experience : California Process Model pupils with pre- 

school experience scored at the .01 level of significance over scores for pupils 
with no preschool experience. There was no significant difference in reading 
achievement for pupils with preschool experience and those without this experi- 
ence in the Bilingual and Los Angeles models. 

Individual Schools : The range for reading grade equivalents was 1.5- 

1.9 for Follow Through schools in all three models and 1.5-1. 7 for the three 
comparison groups. Six of the nine Follow Through schools were at or above the 
District grade equivalent of 1.7; one of the comparison groups was above the 
District average, one at the average, and one below it. 



First Group — Comparison classes, Follow Through schools 

Second Group - Comparison classes, Non-Follow Through schools in Target Area 
Third Group — Comparison classes, schools in Non-Target Area 



Grade Two - Follow Through and Comparison Groups ; There was a growth of six 
grade-norm months In reading between May, 1970 and May, 1971 In grade two 
Follow Through classes; the comparison group showed a ga:.n of five grade-norm 
months for this sane period. 

Preschool Experience ; There was no significant difference In read- 
ing achievement scores for Follow Through pupils with preschool experience and 
those with no preschool experience. The Interpretation of this data must be 
reported with caution, however, as this was a limited sample. 

Staff Responses - Teachers ; Responses from 34 teachers showed general satis- 
faction with Follow Through, but Indicated a need for more comprehensive sup- 
portive services and for staff development to focus on specific learning needs 
of pupils In the three models. The 50 teachers who responded rated their aides 
favorably on willingness to carry out instructions; establishing rapport with 
teachers, parents, and pupils; and taking charge of small groups of children. 

Administrators ; Principals commented favorably about the 
focus on learning needs, lower class norms, teacher aides, additional materials, 
expanded supportive services, and parent Involvement. They expressed concerns 
about delays In deliveries of materials. 

Supportive Services - Medical ; The school nurses held conferences with parents, 
staff members, and pupils In addition to conducting a health education program 
for pupils and parents. Medical defects were Identified and corrected In 302 
pupils. 1133 pupils had their hearing tested, and 913 had their vision screened. 
Corrections were completed for 44% of the visual defects detected, 40% of those 
relating to ears-nose-throat , and 36% of the dental defects. 

Dental ; Services Included identification of dental treat- 
ment facilities, a program of dental care, and an examination-re-examination 
survey of 1315 pupils. Results showed a 61% reduction in the number of pupils 
needing urgent dental care, an 18% drop In the number of those requiring some 
dental care, and an 11% Increase in the number of pupils whose dental c^ire was 
apparently normal, i.e. , there were no visible cavities. 

Nutrition ; All Follow Through pupils were served a break- 
fast or snack, and a lunch at school each school day. The type of food and style 
of serving varied from model to model and from school to school on the basis of 
pupils' needs and the physical facilities for serving at the school. 

Pupil Personnel Services ; The emphasis In guidance ser- 
vices was on completion of 589 diagnostic-prescriptive pupil profiles which In- 
cluded results from one or more individual tests. Other services were holding 
conferences with staff, parents, and community agencies ’ ‘ representatives ; pro- 
viding resource help to teachers on group testing; conducting staff development 
for teachers; and serving on the Guidance Committee. Analysis of attendance 
services revealed that 54% of Follow Through pupils and their siblings In grades 
1-6 were referred for reasons of absence, tardiness, or need for special services 
related to school or social adjustment. 

Parent Responses - Parent Ideas About Follow Through ; Of the 417 parents re- 
sponding, 98% wanted their child to continue In Follow. Through, 98% helped their 
child with his school work at home, and 64% helped In their child's class at 
school. 78% added supportive comments Indicating that Follow Through had helped 



their child, that they approved of the instructional program and the staff, and 
that they would like more parents to participate. 

Policy Advisory Committee Ideas about Follow Through ; The 7 2 
PAC members reported very positive feelings about the program and PAG activities. 
They indicated that they were involved in developing and approving the applica- 
tion for the Follow Through grant; that PAC gave them an opportunity to meet 
other parents with the same problems; and that PAC helped the parents and school 
people develop mutual understanding. 



CONCLUSIONS: The first major goal of providing instruction to meet the educa- 

tional needs of Follow Through pupils is being met. The Kindergarten pupils’ 
mean performance was above national norms. The grade one pupils’ mean perfor- 
mance met the District and target area norm. The grade two pupils* mean perfor- 
mance was a gain of six grade-norm months. 

Staff and parent responses indicates that the other major goals for staff develop 
ment, supportive services, continuity between Follow Through and preschool pro- 
grams, and parent involvement are being met at a satisfactory level. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: On the basis of the findings cited in this report for 1970-71, 

it is recommended that Follow Through be continued and expatided. 

A data bank should be established in order to fulfill more effectively the re- 
quirement in the federal guidelines for a long range study of school achievement 
for Follow Through pupils. 

Further study should be conducted to investigate the differences among Follow 
Through pupils in levels of language development and in the influence of the 
degree of parent involvement. 

A more intensive identification of gifted and special education pupils should be 
made in Follow Through classes. 



AUXILIARY SERVICES 



Counseling Abstract 



Pupils 

Elementary Schools (Public) 
Nonpublic Schools 
Counselors 
Approximate Cost 



$576,595 



7200 



55 

32 

35 



DESCRIPTION: The counseling component is an ongoing program designed to provide 

services to target schools within and outside the District. Of the 35 counsel- 
ors added by the component, 25 served the District's 55 ESEA Title I elementary 
schools, seven supported nonpublic schools with Title I programs, two helped 
the Follow-Through Program and one functioned as a counselor-consultant to Pre- 
kindergarten teachers. Among the 55 schools with saturated compensatory pro- 
grams, six chose not to spend funds for extra counseling services. The other 
49 schools varied widely in the amount of extra counseling they utilized, rang- 
ing from a counselor one day per month to two full-time counselors. 



TIME INTERVALS: Counselors began their assignments seven days before the opening 
of school In September, 1970, and continued three days past the close of school 
in June, 1971. The counseling specialist who coordinated the program served 11 
months. 



ACTIVITIES: Counselors engaged in a wide variety of counseling and psychologi- 

cal services; type of service offered depended upon the needs of the schools, 
the training and skills of the Individual counselors, and the limits of time and 
school facilities. They counseled with children and parents individually and in 
groups; made individual psychological studies of pupils with learning and/or be- 
havior problems, including educational diagnosis and teaching recommendations; 
helped clarify information on mental hygiene and child development for parents 
and teachers; and assisted school staff members in the interpretation of test da- 
ta. Counselors also worked with community groups, service agencies and the School 
Advisory Committees. 

The Title I counseling specialist assisted in District inservlce workshop designed 
to help counselors in the following areas: assessing the "in-between" pupil; help- 

ing pupils with language handicaps; brainstorming for innovative practices; the 
counselor and the conmunity; behavior modification; the opportunity room; group 
counseling action and Interaction; the challenge of reorganization; planning for 
K-12 zone counselor role; and the "un-session." Each counselor attended his choice 
of four workshops. Invited guests from universities and neighboring school dis- 
tricts, and qualified members of District and Title I programs served as leaders. 
Title I counselors also attended two other Dlstrictwide Inservlce meetings and 
monthly zone meetings. New counselors received approximately 40 hours of Inservlce 
training from the District counseling staff and the Title I counseling specialist. 



OBJECTIVE: The goal of the counseling component was 

to identify specific assets and limitations relating to the learning process. 



EVALUATION STR/iTEGY: Records of counselor activities, including the number of 

pupils served, were tabulated. Ratings by teachers and counselors, and comments 
of progran"! effectiveness by teachers, counselors, and principals were tabulated, 
categorized, and analyzed. 



RESULTS: Teachers (601) assigned average median ratings to their schools' coun- 

seling services for helping them to' work with pupil learning, behavior, and self- 
concept problems. Teachers (212) who had five or more pupils seen by a counselor 
rated these services slightly above average. Teachers (81) who had no children 
contacted rated the program below average. 

Counselors' ratings indicated that they performed most effectively when working 
individually with pupils, teachers, and parents. 

District records of counselor services showed a decrease f*.’om the previous year 
in testing activities and an increase in supplementary counseling of pupils, 
teachers, and parents. 



CONCLUSIONS: The counseling component fulfilled its objective of identifying 
pupils' specific assets and limitations related to the learning process. Teach 
er reactions to counseling services differed widely. Counselors and administra- 
tors felt that the component was effective. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: Establish taore counselor positions to reduce the pupil to coun- 

selor ratio. Performance objectives for counseling services should be developed. 

Counselors should work with principals and teachers at each school to explain 
counseling activities, establish school priorities, and clarify procedures for 
the staff. 

Closer teacher-counselor teamwork should be maintained to assist children who 
have learning and behavior problems. More counselor time, inservice training, 
and District planning should be directed toward this goal. 






Health Services Abstract 
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Pupils 


51,251 


Pupils (nonpublic) 


1,897 


Elementary Schools 


55 


Elementary Schools 


(nonpublic) 32 


Staff nurses 


40 


Other personnel 


10 


Approximate Cost 


$703,318 



DESCRIPTION: The health services component, administered by zones A and B, 

provided diagnostic services and expedited remediation of health defects. 

The component served more than 51,000 pupils, pre-kindergarten through sixth 
grade, in 19 schools in Zone A, and in 36 schools in Zone B; additionally, 
it served almost 1900 pupils enrolled in specially funded reading and mathe- 
matics projects in 32 nonpublic schools. The Health Resource Unit conducted 
tuberculin skin tests and used its dental trailer to provide dental care. 

Thirty-two specially funded nurses, including one supervisor and two nurses 
utilized in tuberculosis survey, were assigned to the 55 public schools. Two 
additional nurses worked in the 15 schools having Follow Through Programs. 

Six nurses served the 32 nonpublic schools. The 55 Title I public schools 
received the prorated services of 7.5 physicians. One school dentist was as- 
signed to the Follow Through program and one dentist, working for three months 
under a mlnlgrant, served the 32 nonpublic schools. 



TIME INTERVALS: This component operated from mid-September 1970 to mid- June 1971. 
Pupil contacts varied in length of time, according to the nature of the services. 



ACTIVITIES: The Health service team focused on the correction of defects 

identified by previous health profiles or by current examinations by school 
physicians. Summary sheet identifying defect, activity regarding referral 
of defect, and final results of referral were submitted for each pupil attend- 
ed by school nurses and physicians. 

Other cervices Included dental care and prophylaxis to pupils without resources, * 
and tuberculin testing for all pupils new to the District. Dental screening, 
dental x-rays when indicated, follow-up of dental defects, and dental health 
education were furnished to pupils in Follow Through programs. 

. ■ / . ■ 

Minigrants late in the school year provided dental screening follow-up, referral, 
and dental education to pupil partldlpants in the nonpublic school program; and 
eye cafe for pre -kindergarten, kindergarten, and first grade pupils. 

Specially- funded nurses participated in the regular District Inservlce program. 



OBJECTIVES: The goals of the. health services component were 

to identify health defects of children. 

to assist parents in obtaining appropriate health referral, 
to correct dental defects in pupils. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: Evaluation consisted of a frequency count of health ser- 

vices and participants. Services were compared to those rendered in previous 
school years. Staff ratings and comments on component effectiveness were analyzed. 



RESUIjTS: Health services were provided for more than 51,000 of the 56,000 pupils 
enrolled in the 55 target elementary schools and to almost 1900 project pupils in 
32 nonpublic schools. 

Doctors, nurses, and dentists discovered more than 19,000 pupils with health de- 
fects, and followed up on more than 28,000 residual cases. They were able to se- 
cure correction of defects for 8500 pupils. Tuberculin tests were administered 
to almost 7000 pupils and audiometric tests to more than 25,000. The number of 
health defects discovered was down slightly from last year, but the percentage of 
defects corrected remained the same. Dentists examined more than 10,000 pupils 
in public schools, but this was less than half the number seen the previous year. 
They examined almost 2000 in nonpublic schools. An experimental dental radiographic 
survey found cavities in almost one-fourth of children previously classified as 
'^apparently normal.” Nurses wrote 12,000 health profile summaries, but zone co- 
ordinators discontinued the complete health history profiles. The greatest number 
of major defects were dental, followed by visual and ear- nose- throat. 

School staff ratings and comments were favorable, but all personnel were concerned 
about program limitations, including the need for more physicians. Staff stated 
that District health services had been reduced by more than 10% from the preceding 
year and that nurses were prevented by legal limitations, parental disinterest, and 
sheer lack of resources from rendering more than contingency services. One school 
administrator reported that federal-District services were not apjportioned properly. 



CONCLUSIONS: The component was successful in attaining its objectives of identi- 

fying and correcting health defects while operating under difficult conditions. 
Casual services were rendered to niore pupils than in 1969-70, but other services, 
including dental examinations and comprehensive report writing, were severely 
curtailed. 

The innovative dental diagnostic survey was highly successful. 

District cutbacks occasioned a loss in services. Decentralization may be respon- 
sible for some lack of organization and decrease in volume of certain services. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: The component should attempt to maintain the present level 

of services, with emphasis on the correction of health defects. Lines of com- 
munication should be established through the four new service centers with 
school administrators and cornnunity advisory groups. Priorities should be set 
for the kinds of services desired. The help of parapr.ofessional medical aides 
enrolled in training programs should be obtained. 
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Pupil Services and Attendance Abstract 



Pupils 


27,000 


Public Schools 


55 


Nonpublic Schools 


32 


Counselors 


27 


Approximate Cost 


$415,962.50 



DESCRIPTION: The pupil services and attendance (PSA) component supplemented 

regular District services in the 55 target schools. Twenty-five ESEA funded 
positions were allocated to the schools on the basis of the additional funds 
budgeted by individual schools. Two additional funded positions were assigned 
to the Follow Through component. Services were provided on request to 32 
nonpublic schools. 



TIME INTERVALS: The component operated from mid-September, 1970 to mid-June, 
1971. Pupil and parent contacts varied in length and frequency, according to 
need. 



ACTIVITIES: Counselors conducted pupil, parent, and staff conferences to 

identify, study, and follow up pupil attendance problems. They telephoned and 
visited homes, and maintained liaison with other agencies. All PSA counselors 
attended District inservice workshops. 



OBJECTIVES : The goals of the PSA component were 

to increase parent awareness of the responsibility to see that their children 
attend school. 

to improve attendance in school. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: Percentages of attendance, and the number of services and 

participants were tabulated and compared with those of pre/ious years. Staff 
ratings and comments on component effectiveness were analyzed. 



RESULTS: PSA counselors served directly more than 27,000 pupils, approximately 

half those enrolled in the 55 target public elementary schools. This represents 
an increase of almost 50% over the 18,000 served in the same schools last year. 

Characteristics of the counselees were similar for the two years. Most pupils 
were referred for absenc^, with health given as the major contributing factor. 
Interview with pupil, with other- than-parent, or with parent was the most frequent 
remedy of the eight kinds of "actions taken." There were 2.5 actions taken per 
referral. Sample groups of counselees referred for attendance and discipline 
problems made gains in school adjustment marks and attendance. Means of school 
percentages of attendance were numerically higher than for the two preceding 
school years, « 



O 



Teachers rated the component average on its performance in improving attendance, 
and above average in increasing parental awareness of responsibility. Sixty 
percent of teacher comments on the component were favorable; the majority of 
unfavorable comments were concerned with program limitations. One seventh of 
the respondents cited uncooperative parents. One tenth expressed a fatalistic 
belief that no service can be effective with chronic offenders. Comments by 
administrators were similar to those of teachers. They also commented that 
counselors' talents were misused on paper work. 



CONCLUSIONS: The component attained its objectives of improving attendance in 

school and increasing parental awareness of responsibility. Attendance, as 
measured in means of school percentages, improved. Pupils counseled by PSA 
counselors improved in adjustment marks and attendance. 



RECOMMENEATIONS : More clerical assistance should be provided for counselors. 

School-community advisory councils should be stimulated to reach disinterested 
and uncooperative parents. 

Continue to consolidate work with guidance counselors. Investigate improved 
methods of reporting to facilitate the feedback of data to schools; this will 
require planning and cooperation on the part of various service units (Pupil 
Statistics and Data Processing); these units were apparently designed to report 
to agencies, not schools. 
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Description ; The Program for Interschool Enrichment (PIE), a continuing 
component in its fourth year, utilized classes of Title I and non-Title I 
pupils to provide opportunities for cultural enrichment and intergroup experi- 
ences. Fifty classes from 38 Title I schools were paired with 50 classes from 
35 non-Title I schools, grades K-through-6. Teachers of the paired classes 
met at the beginning of the school year and developed instructional themes 
appropriate to their goals for the year. The partner classes attended 13 or 
14 day-long sessions during the year, either at a school or at a field trip 
destination; on these days the paired classes worked, played, ate lunch, rode 
the bus, and generally functioned as a single, large class. These meetings 
were designed to expose the children to a variety of informal social situations 
favorable to intergroup communication. 

Parents helped teachers plan the program, assisted with classroom activities, 
and accompanied classes on field trips. Through their personal involvement 
(almost 1000 parents participated) they expanded the scope of the intergroup 
component. 

Substitute teachers were provided to release PIE teachers for the all-day 
inservice meetings held six times during the year; additionally, one inservice 
session was held for the partner teachers by the PIE staff. Teachers communi- 
cated with their partners by school mail and by telephone if toll charges were 
not prohibitive. 

Time Intervals ; The component was conducted for the full school year, mid- 
September, 1970 to mid-June, 1971. 

Activities ; Each K-through-6 class worked with a partner class, usually of a 
different racial, ethnic, or socioeconomic background, on a theme appropriate to 
both groups. Themes were most commonly related to social studies and/or science 
and Included such topics as ecology, living together, law enforcement, urban and 
community life, and self-understanding. Field trips stimulated intergroup 
activities, provided enrichment for the class theme, and helped the children to 
communicate through the media of art, music, writing, and photography. Trips 
were taken to more than 50 different centers and workshops. Two classes, 
sponsored by the state legislature, made a one-day legislative tour of Sacramento. 
Later in the year, the legislature sponsored a three-day tour for two other 
classes. Kevada Girl Scouts invited and sponsored two PIE classes on a tour of 
Hoover Dam. Several partner schools- held joint picnics for both parents and 
children. _ ' ■ 
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Classroom activities included exchanges of letters, tapes, photographs, movies 
of shared experiences, news articles, stories, and poems. Children also 
produced various reports and research products. 

"PIE Happenings," a four-page newspaper of student articles and stories, was 
published twice a semester and was distributed to all schools and offices 
involved in the program. 

The PIE staff coordinated the program and provided group and individual 
inservice education for PIE teachers. They also attended numerous School 
Advisory Council meetings, PTA, and other parent and community group sessions 
to explain the program, discuss goals and objectives, and to resolve conflicts 
arising from the differing attitudes and opinions of the people involved. 



Description and Activities of Other Intergroup Relations ; Approximately 52,000 
children were enrolled in the 55 Title I schools but not in PIE classes ;; they 
were dependent upon their regular school programs for intergroup experiences. 

Most frequently reported instructional activities were use of Ethnic Study 
Centers (43 schools), trips to cultural or ethnic centers (42), assemblies with 
intergroup or intercultural themes (33), and use of curriculum materials 
designed to promote intergroup values (30) . Pupil and teacher exchanges among 
schools (10), sister-school programs other than PIE (8), and school newspaper 
exchanges (7) were additional activities listed. Not systematically recorded 
was the follow-up of these activities in the classrooms or the direct and 
incidental teaching of human relations in the school program. Predominantly 
adult functions related to intergroup activities, such as curriculum development, 
workshops, minority employment, and volunteer programs, are described in this 
report under Parent Involvement and Staff Development. 



Obiective: The goal of the intergroup relations component was 

to change in a positive direction attitudes toward other ethnic groups through 
multicultural experience. 



Evaluation Strategy: A pupil attitude scale was designed to assess self-concept 

and feelings toward other ethnic groups. The scale, prepared with standard 
directions, contained simple, stick-figure choices for children grades K-6. A 
pretest was administered in October to all PIE pupils and comparison groups. A 
reliability study, however, made further use of the instrument inadvisable. 

The evaluation design was then modified to sample pupil opinion of the PIE 
program at the end of the year. 

Ratings by PIE teachers and administrators of items designed to assess program 
objectives were analyzed. Parent questionnaires were summarized, and results 
were tabulated. Open-end comnents on strengths and weaknesses were analyzed as 
were recomnendations by parents, principals, teachers, arid pupils. 



Results: The Program for Interschool Enrichment directly involved 3500 children 

in planned and informal intergroup activities. Approximately 1000 parent 
volunteers actively participated. 
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Teachers and principals rated the program effective in providing the children 
with enrichment experiences, in improving pupil self-image, and in helping 
pupils develop positive attitudes toward other ethnic groups. 

Parent responses to questionnaires indicated strong support for the program. 
About 95 percent of the parents wanted the program continued. 

Sixty-to-70 percent of the pupils sampled expressed positive feelings about 
the children of other races or ethnic groups with whom they had associated in 
the program. Twenty- five -to- thirty percent indicated negative feelings. 



Conclusions; As indicated by ratings of teachers and principals and comments 
of parents and pupils, the program accomplished its objective of effecting 
positive changes in pupil attitude toward other ethnic groups. 



Planned field trips to sites and centers which were related. to class activities 
stimulated pupils and enriched the curricula. 

Inservice programs and sharing of ideas assisted teachers in conducting 
intergroup relations activities and supplemented regular teaching programs. 



Recommendations ; The ideas and techniques of PIE should be made available to 
the rest of the classes in the school; procedures for doing this need to be 
developed. Modified programs could be expanded to include other schools if 
partner classes combined their school journey programs with intergroup 
activities . 

Locate or develop a self-concept scale for use with pupils. Written and taped 
responses to their ethnically integrated responses should be obtained. 

Teachers selected for PIE should have skills and/or aptitudes in human relations. 
Inservice should be continued and expanded to offer specific techniques and 
activities for teachers to use. Partner teachers should be carefully paired to 
insure cooperation and improve planning. 

Parents should continue to be involved in the program as fully as possible. 

School advisory councils and parent groups should work to sharpen program 
objectives and publicize activities. 



Evaluati on Strategy of Other Intergroup Relations ; Questionnaires to be completed 
by teachers and administrators were developed and used to evaluate the extent and 
effectiveness of other programs or activities in intergroup relations. 



Results o f Other Intergroup Relations ; The provision of ethnic study centers in 
libraries or classrooms (mentioned by 43 principals and 379 teachers), school 
assemblies promoting intercultural understanding (33 principals and 336 teachers), 
and the development and use of curriculum materials promoting intergroup values 
(30 principals and 248 teachers) were the most frequently reported intergroup 
activities (excluding PIE) , Principals also indicated that school journeys to 
cultural and ethnic centers (42 mentions) and the use of minority group staff. 
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education aides, noon-iduty aides, playground directors, and leaders (45 refer- 
ences) were important to the intergroup relations component. 

Twenty-eight of 48 principals provided staff inservice training in human 
relations. 



Conclusions of Other In ter group Relations ; Diverse combinations of intergroup 
activities reported by teachers and principals reflect varied programs in the 
schools. 



Recommendations of Other Intergroup Relations ; Principal comments indicate 
that the intergroup relations component could benefit from more definite 
guidelines and inservice training for teachers and administrators. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Abstract 



Parents 

Elementary Schools 
Approximate Cost 



Approx. 25,100 
55 

$769,426 



DESCRIPTION: Parent involvement activities were designed to Increase under- 

standing between schools and their communities, improve education, and assist 
the schools in meeting the needs of youngsters more effectively. 

To these ends, school personnel, parents, and community representatives worked 
together in School-Coninunlty Advisory Councils, in Parent-Teacher groups, 
classes or workshops, and in a wide variety of projects and activities. 



TIME INTERVALS: More than 25,000 parents of pupils in the target schools 

participated in parent involvement activities which extended from mid-September 
1970 through mid- June 1971. Members of Citizens' Con^>ensatory Education 
Advisory Committees and local School-Comnunlty Advisory Councils also were 
Involved in planning for suonner sessions, June 28- August 6, 1971; parent 
Involvement continued during this period. 



ACTIVITIES: Each of the 55 target schools continued to work with its local 

School-Community Advisory Council. In these groups, parents and community 
representatives (some of whom were also serving on one of the three Citizens' 
Compensatory Education Advisory Committees) Joined teachers, administrators, 
education aides, and other school personnel in plans and projects to help 
schools and connunltles work together. 

Eleven schools reported assignment and activity of school- conmunlty liaison 
teachers or consultants, thus emphasizing the Inqportance ascribed to the 
component . 

Additional methods or programs to promote parent Involvement which were listed 
or described by numerous schools in their sumnarles were: the use of parent- 

volunteers (43 schools); visits by parents to Open House, Back to School Night, 
classroom sessions, or demonstrations (43); the offering of classes or workshops 
for parents (39); and activity of PTA or parents' club (29). 

Parent conferences, which in some cases replaced the traditional report cards, 
were reported by 25 schools. The descriptions also stated that parents 
accon^anled classes on school journeys In at least 24 schools, and assisted 
in all Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten, Follow Through, and Program for 
Interschool Enrichment (PIE) classes. 
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The following parent involvement activities were listed by the number of 
schools indicated: work as education aides (19); attendance at special events 

and programs, such as those at Halloween or Christinas (16); service as block 
parents, participation in social activities, and assistance as tutors (15 each); 
and help with after-school clubs (14); home visitation (13); production o£ 
newsletter, bulletin, or news release publicity (12); work as room mothers, 
attendance at grade level meetings, and provision for child care during 
meetings or events (8 each) . 

Community meetings were reported by five schools and the showing of educational 
or recreational films by four. Each of the following activities were listed in 
three reports: new teacher orientation or "Teach the Teacher" programs; 

teacher inservlce to increase sensitivity to community feelings; welfare 
programs; parent assistance in the school library; assistance in construction 
of aids; and improvement of school- community relations through use of community 
programs and resources. Two schools reported "Teacher Walk" programs which 
took the instructors into the community. 

To promote parent Involvement, 17 schools considered as Important the use o£ 
letters, bulletins, news releases, and other methods of communication. Other 
techniques included discussion groups (7), workshops (6), social gatherings 
(4), demonstrations (4), and speakers (2). Also mentioned in at least one 
description each were: oral language presentations, displays, supervision for 

children, films, tape recording and videotape, and the use of a telephone tree. 



OBJECTIVES: The goals of the parent Involvement component are 

to raise the academic achievement level of ESEA Title I participants, 
to improve communications among school, home, and community resources, 
to assist parents in understanding the educational program of the school. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: Strategy to measure the increase in the academic 

achievement level of ESEA Title I participants is reported in the evaluation 
of instructional activities, and specifically in the evaluation of programs in 
reading and mathematics. Standardized tests were used to measure academic 
achievement levels of Title I participants. 

Raiting scales and questionnaires were distributed In March and April 1971, to 
parents, members of School-Community Advisory Councils, teachers, and 
administrators; they assessed the effectiveness of parent Involvement activities 
in Improving schoo 1-home- comnunlty communication and in parental understanding 
of the educational program of the school. 



RESULTS: Questionnaires were distributed to parents of children in randomly 

selected classes. More than 35% (1580 forms) were returned. Almost 38% of the 
respondents had Joined parent clubs, advisory councils, or other such school 
groups. More than 837. had conferred with teachers concerning their children, 
and almost 96% believed that their children took pride in the school. 



Less than 6% of the parents who responded (as compared to 12% in 1969-70) had 
been discouraged by school personnel in participating in school affairs; 92% 
(an increase from 76% at midyear 1969-70) had received information about their 
children and the school program; and 80% (a rise from 55% in 1969-70) had 
visited the school or their child's classroom during the year. However, less 
than 30% stated that they had seen articles about the school or its pupils in 
local or metropolitan newspapers. 

April responses from School- Community Advisory Council chairmen and members 
indicated that these groups were composed and organized to their satisfaction, 
and that the groups were working effectively to consider important topics and 
to successfully complete projects or activities. 

Teachers (1767 responses represented more than a 65% return) reported parent 
conferences, meetings with advisory councils and parent groups, and a wide 
variety of other parent involvement activities. School programs designed to 
improve communications and to increase parent understanding were rated 
effective, though not as effective as they might be. 

Responses of 50 principals to an administrative questionnaire showed PIA or 
parent groups in 43 of their schools with memberships ranging from 10 to 680, 
totaling more than 10,000 parents. They also reported work of parents as paid 
employees and volunteer aides, and indicated that adult classes were offered 
in reading, mathematics, and other subjects. 



CONCLUSIONS: Parent involvement with the schools continues to grow, with 

greatest interest evidenced in these areas: budget; Title I and general 

academic programs; health, safety and welfare of youngsters; school policies, 
programs, and needs; community resources and programs; and community- school 
relations. 

Although development of good working relationships has not always been easy, 
schools and their communities are benefiting from provision of opportunities 
for parent- school- community interaction. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: Efforts to involve parents and to Improve communications 

among school, home, and community resources should be continued and increased. 

If raising the academic achievement level of ESEA Title I participants is to 
be retained as an objective for Parent Involvement in 1971-72, agreement should 
be reached on a method of ranking schools in extent and depth of involvement; 
progress of youngsters in schools with the greatest and least parent involvement 
could then be compared. 

As in 1969-70, the need for greater effort in publicizing school activities can 
be Inferred. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Abstract 



Elementary Schools 55 

Staff Personnel 4173 

Classroom Teachers 2219 

Reading Specialists 326 

Mathematics Specialists 118 

ESL Specialists 40 

Directors, Supervisors, Coordinators, 

Resource Personnel 181 

Counselors 37 

Others (Administrators and Special 

Teachers) 49 

Instructional Teacher Aides or Assistants 979 
Comnunlty Aides 224 

Approximate Cost $1,061,940* 



^Includes elementary, secondary, and central office 



DESCRIPTION: Los Angeles' 55 ESEA Title I elementary schools utilized local 

school, zone, district, and conmunlty resources in offering preservice and 
Inservlce activities. 

Zone and district offices arranged programs for reading and mathematics 
consultants or specialists, teacher- librarians, pre-kindergarten teachers, 
Follow Through personnel, and teachers of Program for Interschool Enrichment 
(PIE) classes. Aides were also involved in some zone and district programs, 
and in many individual school Inservice activities. 

t 

Thus Inservlce programs, planned for all school personnel, were organized by 
school administrators, resource teachers, consultants or specialists, regular 
classroom teachers, and advisory committees. 



time INTERVALS: Staff development activities began with preservice meetings 

in September 1970 and continued throughout the school year; its extension into 
the sunmer session, June 28-August 6 , 1971, Included a program involving both 
parents and members of the school staff. 



ACTIVITIES. Reports from schools indicated these staff development activities 
at local level: general faculty meetings (44 mentions), grade level meetings 

(43), classes or workshops (35), demonstrations (20), speakers ( 12 ), visitation 
and observation ( 10 ), and group discussion ( 6 ). 



Varying according to local needs, the programs In individual schools emphasized 
reading Instruction (22 reports), mathematics (14), orientation for new 
teachers (6), and classes offered in connection with a college or university 
(3). Programs designed to Improve human relations, and programs In which 
instructional materials or teaching aids were developed were each reported by 
three schools. Inservlce for aides was mentioned by 20 schools, and the school 
summaries show that parents were included in staff development in at least two 
cases. 

Zone and district programs featured inservlce activities planned for principals, 
zone personnel, resource consultants. Pupil Services and Attendance (PSA) 
workers, counselors, teacher librarians, and teachers of pre-kindergarten 
Follow Through, enrichment, and English as a Second Language (ESL) classes. 



OBJECTIVES: The goals of the staff development program were 

to raise the academic achievement level of ESEA Title I participants, 
to provide inservlce education by 

improving understanding of the effects of poverty on children, 
improving intergroup and intercultural understanding, 
improving teaching skills in specific instructional areas. 
lnq>rovlng skills and use of paraprofesslonals (e.g., education aides), 
improving skills and use of supportive personnel (e.g., counselors), 
improving skills in diagnosing individual student learning needs, 
developing curricular innovations. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: As shown in evaluation of instructional activities in 

reading and mathematics, standardized tests were used to measure academic 
achievement levels of Title I participants. 

To assess effectiveness of staff development activities, rating scales and 
quest ionraires were distributed to teachers and administrators in March and 
April 1971. In addition, programs for specific ins true tionr.l or supportive 
service groups (e.g. , ESL teachers, counselors) were evaluated within the 
framework of the specific component, whenever the content of programs was 
known in time to plan evaluation devices. 



RESULTS: Estimates from administrators, ratings by teachers, and reports of 

teacher attendance at staff development sessions, indicate that the greatest 
importance was assigned to general faculty meetings, workshops, and grade 
level meetings. Other inservice approaches, in order of significance, were 
zone meetings, classroom observation within the school, visitation and 
observation in another school, school inservice in cooperation with a college 
or university, and district inservlce. 

Teachers (1509 submitted evaluations) assigned relatively low ratings to the 
effects of staff development on their skills or attitudes. They considered 
it least valuable in improving their understanding of the effects of poverty 
on children, and most helpful in improvement of teaching skills in specific 
instructional areas. Objective by objective, no median rating assigned this 
year was as high as that given in 1969-70. 
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Most comments on Inservice were positive, however, and ratings by mathematics, 
reading, ESL teachers were often higher than those recorded by all respondents 
as a group. In addition, more experienced teachers continued, as last year, to 
rate the values of staff development more highly than did teachers with fewer 
years of experience. 

Teachers and administrators confirmed the value of presentations on techniques 
with direct classroom application. Relevant topics, opportunity for discussion 
and questions, and sessions which brought out community feelings were also con- 
sidered of value. 



CONCLUSIONS: Important elements of staff development programs appear to In- 
clude: flexibility for local schools to meet Individual needs; adequate ad- 

vance planning; provision of time for participation and recognition. In pay or 
status, for inservice activity. 

It follows that programs with the best chance for success will be tailored for 
a school, a small group of schools, or a specific group of people. Such pro- 
grams can be developed, and revised as necessary, by the participants (parents, 
aides, teachers, or administrators). 



RECOMMENDATIONS: With provision for and adequate time allotted to Joint plan- 

ning, geographical clustering of schools for Inservlce could result In more ef- 
ficient use of consultant and/or guest speaker time. Also coordination and ex- 
change of ideas among nearby schools could be facilitated by such organization. 

Area and District personnel should assist with local planning, without decreas- 
ing individual school autonomy and responsibility. Their responsibility for area 
and District activities needs to be clarified, and coordination Is needed to 
avoid duplication of effort. 

Inservice participants desire emphasis on techniques that can be used In the 
classroom, relevant topics, and meetings which provide opportunity for questions 
and discussion. 

Evaluation of Inservice sessions would be facilitated If content for meetings 
were clearly delineated enough In advance to prepare appropriate evaluative 
Instruments. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL COMPONENTS 
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The same conqjonents exist at secondary level as at elementary. The 
emphasis in Instruction, however, at secondary level is incorporated 
in a reading and mathematics core designed to bring skills' of older 
students to an achievement level necessary for satisfactory perfor- 
mance in everyday life. 



INSTRUCTION 

Reading and 
Mathematics Gore 



AUXILIARY SERVICES, 

Counseling 

Health 

Pupil Services and Attendance 



INTERGROUP REIATIONS 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
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INSTRUCTION 



Reading and Mathematics Core Abstract 



Pupils 


4859 


Schools 


17 


Senior Highs 2 




Junior Highs 15 




Reading teachers 


54 


Mathematics teachers 


54 


Education aides III 


94 


Counselors 


21 


Clerks 


34 


Compensatory education 


coordinator 17 


Cost budgeted 


$3,323,013 



This year, as last year, Instruction In the Student Achievement Center (SAC) 
consisted of a reading and mathematics core designed to Improve pupil achieve- 
ment In these two areas. 

The reading/language development component provided Intensive Instruction for 
the Improvement of skills In reading, listening, speaking, and writing. 

The mathematics component presented fundamentals of mathematics and provided 
for understanding of certain mathematical ideas; It also developed reading 
skills for the understanding of mathematics as it is needed in everyday living 
and In the pursuit of advanced education. 



Pupils assigned to the reading and mathematics core were able underachievers; 
they were pupils of average or above-average ability who had been achieving two 
or more years below their grade level. Class size was limited to 20. Black 
pupils accounted for 61 % of the ESEA enrollment, brown 37%, and other ethnic 
groups 2%. 

Each participating SAC school had a compensatory education coordinator (CEC) in 
charge of the ESEA components, and a full-time SAC counselor. Each class had a 
teacher, specializing In the component subject, and the services of an education 
aide. There were intermediate clerks and clerk typists in the SAC offices eer- 
ESEA personnel. In addition, the SAC schools shared the services of consult- 
ing counselors. Pupil Services and Attendance (PSA) counselors, health teams, and 
area consultants and coordinators. 



TIME INTERVALS: The reading and mathematics classes were conducted daily for an 

average of 50 minutes per class from mid-September 1970 to mid-June 1971, except 
for the two-week Christmas holidays, and the one-week spring vacation, giving 10 
months of Instruction. Pretesting was done in October 1970 and posttesting in 
May 1971, leaving eight months of instruction between pre— and posttesting. The 
pupils took one class dally in reading and language development, and one class In 
mathematics. 
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ACTIVITIES; ESEA pupils enrolled in the reading and mathematics core received 
Individual tutoring facilitated by a full-time teacher aide working with the 
regular teacher In each class • Some of the teachers and aides were trained to 
use prescriptive teaching, the major Instructional technique in the core. Pre- 
scriptive teaching consists of diagnosing or studying the needs of each pupil 
and then prescribing (or preparing) and applying Instruction to meet those in- 
dividual needs. 

Experimental commercial study kits, skills books, and independent readers, as 
well as teacher-made materials, were used to individualize instruction. 

Some workshops were conducted for aides, teachers, and counselors in the program 
to assist them In attainment of the objective* 

Counseling, psychological and health services, intergroup relations activities, 
and parental Involvement were used to support the achievement component. (See 
reports under those headings.) 



OBJECTIVE: The major goal, of the instructional component was 

to raise the median achievement level of project participants in reading 
and mathematics by 10 grade-norm months In 8 months, as measured by 
standardized achievement tests. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY. Standardized achievement tests. Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills (CTBS), in reading, language, and arithmetic were administered in 
October, 1970 (pre) and in May, 1971 (post) to all ESEA classes and to selected 
non-ESEA comparison classes. Comparison pupils were enrolled in regular District 
English and mathematics classes and were matched to ESEA pupils by ethnicity, 
grade, IQ, achievement, and sdhool neighborhood. 

Questionnaires were completed pre and post, rating prescriptive teaching and com- 
pensatory education coordinators; at year-end pupils, parents, and staff members 
also completed evaluation questionnaires. An analysis was made of SAC pupil re- 
tention and SAC staff preparation. 



RESULTS: On standardized tests (CTBS), ESEA junior high pupils made signifi- 

cantly greater gains than did comparison groups; at the .01 level in reading 
comprehension, and arithmetic computation and concepts; at the .05 level In read- 
ing vocabulary, language mechanics and expression, and arithmetic application. 
Only In spelling was there no significant difference. 

Senior high pupils made greater grade-norm galnsi than did the junior high pupils 
but so did the senior high comparison pupils; thus there were no significant 
differences between the senior high ESEA and comparison groups. 

The percentage of pupils who met the performance objective of achieving 10 months* 
gain In 8 months of instruction ranged from a low of 29Z of the seventh-graders 
In vocabulary, to a high of SOX of the eighth— graders In language mechanics and 
ninth-graders In arithmetic concepts. 




In each CTBS area of reading, language, and arithmetic, approximately 37Z of the 
Ilf Is I pupils scored at or above their actual grade placement in May 1971. 
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Fre and post ratings of prescriptive teaching showed no significant movement. 

Fre and post ratings of compensatory education coordinators also showed no 
significant change. 

Ratings on the SAC Frogram Evaluation form at year-end by staff members was 
generally neutral. However, many of their comments and suggestions were 
pertinent. 

The Fupll Evaluation of SAG form completed by pupils at year-end, Indicated that 
students would like additional subjects Included in SAC, more field trips, and 
removal of troublemakers from SAG. 

Farent questionnaires in English and Spanish were mailed to 213 brown parents; 
only 11 were returned. Black parents were mailed 368 forms of which 117 were 
returned. These parents agreed that their child reads better this year and has 
received better Instruction than previously. 

Analysis of pupil retention based on the enrollment during the first school month 
showed that 79% of these ESEA pupils were still in the program during the last 
school month compared to 71% of the non-ESEA pupils In the same schools. 

Personnel records of 89 of the 131 certificated SAC staff members were analyzed; 
70% met the District ESEA guideline that certificated SAG staff be composed of 
successful, tenured or probationary II or III teachers. 



CONCLUSIONS: Instructional objectives were partially met, as measured by stan- 

dardized tests. 

According to survey data, Inservlce objectives were not met. 

Pupils, parents, and staff supported the program. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: Teachers, Aides III, and other staff personnel need central 

office leadership In Inservlce and In the development of classroom materials for 
prescriptive teaching; this Is necessary for the successful use of the mandated 
technique by teachers, and to the understanding of It by consultants and admin- 
istrators. 

Greater discretion In teacher assignment Is needed to meet the District ESEA 
guidelines. 

Staff and pupil comments should be studied for clues to possible program Improve- 
ment. 

More careful screening of Incoming SAG pupils and the removal of disruptive non- 
learners are needed to improve the learning climate and teacher /aide morale. 

Administrative guidance Is needed to encourage the development of teacher-made 
nonstandardlzed tests so that process evaluation and feedback would be possible. 



AUXILIARY SERVICES 



Abstract 



Pupils 


4859 


Schools 


17 


Senior High 2 

Junior High 15 

Counselors 


21 


Consulting Counselors 


4 


PSA workers 


5 


Doctors 


3 


Nurses 


4 


Cost budgeted 


$327,112 



DESCRIPTION: The auxiliary services component was designed to support the in- 

structional component. Student Achievement Center (SAC) counselors, consulting 
counselors. Pupil Services and Attendance (PSA) workers, nurses, doctors, and 
dentists were assigned to specific schools as teams to provide concentrated. 
Individualized, and comprehensive service to project pupils and parents. They 
gave counseling and guidance, and they helped to identify project pupils in need 
of medical and/or dental treatment. Counselors, nurses, and PSA workers con- 
sulted with school staffs and agency workers. Additionally, PSA workers made 
many home calls. Project pupils in need of health services were referred to 
visiting school doctors and dentists. 



TIME INTERVALS: This component operated from mid-September 1970 through June 1971. 

Counselors saw counselees individually and in groups. Many counselees were seen 
weekly or more often, as needed. PSA workers Involved pupils in individual and 
family counseling, often in the home setting. Continuous health and dental ser- 
vices were rendered to project pupils throughout the school year. 



ACTIVITIES: Individually and in groups, project pupils talked to counselors and 

PSA workers; they had conferences with nurses to set up appointments with doctors, 
dentists, and other practitioners. Counselors, PSA workers, and nurses also con- 
sulted with school staffs, kept record of contacts, developed individualized pupil 
instructional plans, and reviewed pupils' records. 

Project pupils who had not had a physical examination in the past two years, and 
pupils with identified defects received the first appointments with doctors. 
Treatment was prescribed throughout the school year. 



OBJECTIVES: The major goals of the Auxiliary Services Component were that 

(Counseling) project participants will demonstrate knowledge of their educa- 
tional strengths and weaknesses, and will show accpetance of responsibility 
for remedying those weaknesses, as indicated by no significant differences 
on appropriate, locally devised rating scales completed in October 1970 and 
April 1971 by randomly selected pupils, their English and mathematics teachers, 
and their counselor; and 



(Health) by the end of May 1971, each project participant who has not received 
a physical examination within two years will have received a complete physical 
examination by a medical doctor, and appropriate recommendations will have been 
made for correction and follow-up of all defects discovered. Records will be 
kept of all defects found and corrected. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY; Project pupils were compared to non-ESEA pupils in their 
own schools on an attitude scale given pre and post. Project pupils also were 
asked to rate their academic strengths and weaknesses and these were compared to 
ratings of the same dimensions by pupils' reading and math teachers, and by their 
counselors. 

At year-end, project participants provided program rating through questionnaires 
and added open-end comments. 



RESULTS: Project counselors held 10,082 individual and 1182 group counseling 

sessions, more than 3600 guidance meetings, and more than 2700 intake interviews 
with project pupils. Counselor records also indicated nearly 34,000 conferences 
with school staffs and parents. 

PSA workers had case loads involving 346 project pupils. 

Nurses reported conferences with 7852 pupils, 3648 parents, and 6900 staff per- 
sonnel. In addition, their efforts facilitated the examinations of nearly 90% 
of project pupils needing this service, as well as the correction of 55% of pupil 
defects detected. 

Significant pre-post differences existed among pupil, teachers, and counselor 
ratings of pupil abilities to function effectively in the classroom. Pupils 
tended to rate their abilities lower than did staff personnel. 

Pupil scores on a locally devised attitude scale, the Quick Measure of Concepts 
((^OC), indicated significant growth by the ESEA group on 3 of 10 concepts while 
the conparlscn group showed one negative and no positive results. 

Parent, pupil, and staff responses to questionnaires indicated an overwhelming 
number of positive ratings of program features. Pupils and staff were undecided 
about PSA services; pupils and parents were unsure of health services; staff 
ratings of the nurse's help were positive, but staff ratings on the rest of the 
health team were neutral. 

Open-end comments by pupils and parents substantiated positive regard for the 
program; there were a few negative comments by pupils, and certain concerns were ’ 
voiced by parents about involving more parents In SAC activities. Generally, 
staff comments were similarly positive, but project counselors suggested more 
adequate facilities, more clerical assistance, and expansion of time and personnel. 
Nurses also expressed a need for more time. 



CONCLUSIONS: Project pupils did not rate themselves as strongly as did their 

teachers and counselors on skills needed to function effectively in a classroom; 
this indicated that the counseling objective may have been only minimally attained. 
QMOC attltudlnal data showed positive statistical advances by ESEA pupils while 
the comparison group indicated some regression* 
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Nearly 90% of the pupils who needed physical examinations received them. Project 
staff held numerous conferences with pupils, parents, staff, and others. Program 
ratings by pupils, parents, and staff were positive except in the area of PSA and 
some health aspects. Open-end comments supported positive ratings although cer- 
tain shortcomings were forwarded by staff members. 



REC(»1MENDATI0NS : Counseling services should be continued and expanded where 

needed. Group counseling should continue to be developed, and Its use should 
be explored in schools not using this techn-^que. Additional clerical assistance 
should be provided for counselors. 

The PSA worker's role should be altered so that he would become a more effective 
member of the auxiliary services team. 

Health services should be continued and. If possible, expanded. 
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INTERGROUP RELATIONS 



Abstract 



Pupils 

Schools 



4859 

17 



Senior Highs 2 
Junior Highs 15 
Staff 



259 

$ 213,526 



Cost budgeted 



DESCRIPTION; The intergroup relations component was designed to Improve attitudes 
and problem-solving approaches in human relations. It Involved ESEA pupils, par- 
ents, and staff. Activities were planned and organized by some of the compensa- 
tory education coordinators for both students and adults. 



TIME INTERVALS; ESEA schools individually scheduled their activities during the 
school year. 



ACTIVITIES; Pupil multicultural activities included one Black History Week morn- 
ing program and "Young Soul” stage productions, both of which were District-funded. 
A class from one ESEA school spent a week in Hawaii; this was funded by school 
events and parents. Some ESEA schools had class exchange visits with non— ESEA 
schools of other ethnic and cultural backgrounds; these visits were funded by ESEA. 



OBJECTIVES; The major goals of the intergroup relations component were that 
on a locally devised measure of Intergroup awareness (DfOC) 70% of the 
Participating pupils will improve their posttest scores on 6 of 12 concepts 
by 1.0 or more; and 

at least 90% of project participants will attend and rate in a positive manner 
three of the specially planned Intergroup events, showing their positive 
feelings toward intergroup relations, as measured by a locally devised 
rating scale. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY : A locally devised semantic differential attitude test, the 

Intergroup Measure of Concepts (IHOC) , was designed to measure pupil changes in 
attitude. It was furnished to Student Achievement Center (SAC) schools and their 
non-SAC exchange schools for pre and post administration, that is, prior to the 
first contact between groups and after the last contact. The non-SAC pupils were 
different from the SAC pupils in ethnicity and socio-economic background. 

Since no intergroup relations Inservlce was offered, no evaluation was possible. 

Black History Week and "Young Soul" events were given for large groups of SAC and 
non-SAC pupils. The size of the groups and lack of prior knowledge of whom would 
be present, made evaluation impractical. 
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RESULTS: The Hawaii group and the one SAC school that successfully completed 
exchange visits with a non-SAC school, showed noteworthy positive and negative 
shifts on the DfOC. None of the groups made noteworthy improvement on as many, 
as six of the concepts on the IMOC. 

The first objective called for 70X of the participating pupils to improve their 
post test scores on six or more IMOC concepts. Since only 8X of the participating 
pupils were involved in taking the IMOC and none of them improved on six or more 
IMOC concepts, this objective was not met. 

The second objective called for 90X of the project participants to attend and 
rate three intergroup events. No students were known to have attended three 
intergroup events; fewer than 8Z were known to have attended any; therefore, 
this objective also was not net. 



CONCLUSIONS: This mandated component was neglected; its objectives were not 

achieved. 

No workshops were held to train ESEA staffs in intergr'mp relations and no central 
or zone office personnel were assigned to aid in facilitating the component. 

The few pupils and staff who participated indicated approval of the component. 
Parents urged its inplenentation. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: Central office and area adniiiistration should give support and 

guidance to the component so that every SAC participant is involved in intergroup 
relations, as required. 



Planned inservice in intergrdup relations should be conducted so that all SAC 
schools isay have equal opportunity and motivation to successfully implement this 
mandated component. 



In the interest of i mp roved services to ESEA pupils, it is suggested that a self-* 
imposed system be established to monitor adherence to federal, state, and District 
guidelines for meeting component requirements and objectives, including monthly 
reports to central, area, and evaluation offices. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Abstract 



Parents 

Schools 



620 

17 



Senior High 2 



Junior High 15 
Cost budgeted 



$200,373 



DESCRIPTION: The parent involvesMmt cooponent was designed generally to support 

the instructional prograa, and specifically to iaprove coonunications between 
the school and coossunity through cooperative action by the school staff and the 
District“funded ho»e-school coordinator. Parents «et in groups in their chil- 
dren's schools, in cossnmity locations, and at the District level to discuss 
Student Achievesient Center (SAC) problems; they also were involved in field trips. 

TIME INTERVALS: The costponent operated from mid-September 1970 through June 1971, 

interrupted only by the normal-school holidays and vacations. Parents usually 
met monthly or more frequently, as needed. 

ACTIVITIES: Parents net with school staffs in discussion groups and cooperatively 

planned and iaq>lemented school events. Parents also worked with pupils, individ- 
ually and in groups; they learned about the SAC program and how to use its materi- 
als, supplies, and equipment. 

OBJECTIVES: The major goal of the Parent Involvement Component was that 

at least SOX of all parents of participating pupils will attend four or more 
group/individual meetings concerning the project and will rate these 
experiences in a positive sinner, showing their support of the project, 
as measured by a locally devised scale and school records of parental 
attendance. 



EVALUATION STRATBCY: Compensatory education coordinators (CEC), counselors. Pupil 

Services and Attendance (PSA) workers, and nurses kept SKmthly records of contacts 
with parents. The SAC prograa was rated by pupils, parents, and staff, at year- 
end, and open-end comments were collected. 

RESULTS: Pupil, parent, and staff responses on questionnaires designed for each 

of these three groups, provided ratings which generally endorsed program features; 
parents showed concern for program housing facilities. 

Open-end mnwenro by parents affirmed their ratings; ways to involve tsore parents 
in the program were proposed. 

CECs* guest books contained 620 parents' names and addresses, although staff 
personnel records indicated more than 12,000 parent contacts. 
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CONCLUSIONS: A total of 620 parents (A3X Increase over last year) attend^ 

scheduled SAC parent events; this was below expectations, although sore than 
12,000 parents reportedly had conferences with SAC staffs. 

Pupils, parents, and staff participants endorsed program features, however, 
parents expressed concern regarding Involvement of more parents In the program. 
The component's objective was partially met. 



RECGHMENDATIONS: This component should be continued and Its activities expanded 

to Involve more parents. 

A systeauitlc program of Incentives for parent participation might be attempted 
on a pilot basis. A uniform method of recording parent attendance at «v«ts 
should be developed. Agendas planned for parent Involvement events should be 
available for study. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Abstract 



Staff members 259 

Cost budgeted $93,000 



DESCRIPTION: Zone reading and mathematics consultants visited individual class- 

rooms and, based on their observations, gave individual inservice to the teacher 
and/or aide. Schools conducted formal or informal inservice meetings with staff 
members. Counselors had periodic group meetings with central office personnel 
or their representatives. 



TIME INTERVALS: The component was funded to operate from September 1970 through 

mid-June 1971. Inservice meetings ranged in time from half-hour noon sessions to 
longer meetings of school and Student Achievement Center (SAC) staffs. Several 
counselors periodically led sensitivity training sessions for the office staff 
during the school year or on a bimonthly basis during the spring semester. 



ACTIVITIES: Schools held inservice meetings on regular or irregular bases. Zone 

consultants gave inservice assistance on an individual basis. Compensatory educa- 
tion coordinators (CECs) met several times during the school year to receive in- 
formation on timely administrative problems. 



OBJECTIVES: The major goals of the staff development component were that 

by February 1971 all classroom teachers and aides will have achieved a score 
of 90% or better on locally devised, separate rating lists of approximately 
20 prescriptive-teaching elements as rated by self and CEC; 

all counselors will demonstrate their improved skills in identifying pupils' 
strengths and weaknesses in learning as determined by no difference among 
pupils, teachers, and counselor on separate instruments; and 

by May 1971 all compensatory education coordinators will have achieved a score 
of 90% or higher on improved skills in the administration of the local ESEA 
Title I project, as rated by self and staff on a locally devised scale of 
approximately 20 essential qualities of successful project administration. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: At year-end staff members were asked to rate staff develop 

ment and to make comments. Prescriptive teaching was rated pre and post in Feb- 
ruary and May. Counselors, teachers, and pupils rated counseling pre and post. 
Compensatory education coordinators were rated pre and post by self and staff. 



RESULTS: Staff ratings of the staff development component were neutral; comments 
indicated that little or no Inservlce was offered. Results of the pre-post eval- 
uation of the effects of inservlce on prescriptive teaching showed that gains were 
small and statistically not significant. The objective was not attained. 



The pre-post difference in rating the effect of inservice for CECs indicated 
that little change occurred. This objective also was not attained. The pre- 
post rating of counseling was inconsistent to the degree that it was concluded 
that the objective was only nlnlmally attained. 



CONCLUSIONS: With few exceptions, school workshops for reading and mathematics 

were not held on regular basis. Zone consultants reported that they conducted 
no inservice workshops and that they did not have any money with which to con- 
duct them. As a compromise, they met Informally with individuals or small 
groups. 

No workshops were held for staff training in Intergroup relations. 

Counselors met periodically throughout the school year. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: As the staff development component is mandated, it is recom- 

mended that ESEA project managers give area coordinators, SAC principals, and 
CECs appropriate directives and support for fulfilling the federal requirements 
that all personnel must participate in inservlce, and that staff development 
must be planned as a series of ongoing activities, not as a one-time event. 

Plans for the year’s inservlce for each component be subsd.tted at the beginning 
of the school year by those responsible for conducting the training. Monthly 
notices of Inservlce meetings should be submitted one month prior to the work- 
shop dates. The above plans and reports should be sent to the central, area, 
and* evaluation offices. 

Inservlce should be planned for specific groups; content of training should be 
clearly defined to Include the specific topics mandated by the federal guidelines. 
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NONPUBLIC SCHOOL COMPONENTS 



Title I guidelines state that the sene aid shall be given to educa* 
tionally disadvantaged pupils in nonpublic schools as is afforded 
public school pupils. Again, eag>hasis was placed at elementary 
level; instruction and supportive services %mre provided in elemen- 
tary schools through grade six and in sd.dd?e schools through grade 
eight. 



INSTRUCTION 

Reading 

Mathematics 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



INSTRUCTION 



Reading Abstract 



Pupils 

Nonpublic Schools 

Teachers 

Aides 

Approximate Cost 



1269 



32 

36 

0 



$538,380 



DESCRIPTION: The reading component in the nonpublic schools (NPS) provided 

individual retnedial instruction in reading and language to small groups of 
children. The reading approaches used were individual, linguistic, phonetic, 
kinesthetic, language experience, and basal reading. The primary reading 
program included grades two and three; the intermediate program, grades four, 
five, and six; and the middle school program, grades seven and eight. 

Pupil selection for grades two through six was based on available test 
information and the recommendations of the principal and teachers. The children 
were grouped according to age, reading ability, and proficiency in English. 

The initial selection of pupils in grades seven and eight, was made on the basis 
of low scores on either the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) or the Iowa tests of 
Basic Skills. (These were given by the schools the preceding year.) Pupils in 
the lowest quartile were then given an informal screening test by the reading 
specialist. The final selection of pupils was made by agreement of the 
principals, classroom teachers, counselors, and reading specialists. Thirty-one 
elementary reading specialists (t\x> of whom divided their time equally between 
reading and mathematics) and five middle school reading specialists were 
assigned to the program. 

TIME INTERVALS: The component operated from mid-September 1970 to mid-June 1971. 

The pupils, in grades two through six, left their regular classrooms to work 
with the reading specialist one hour daily. Working with groups of eight to ten, 
each elementary specialist taught a maximum of 32 pupils daily. The pupils at 
one of the two middle schools, in grades seven and eight, were permanently 
programmed into the reading and language classes. Due to a permanently scheduled 
activity each Friday afternoon, the pupils worked with the reading and language 
specialists for 50 minutes four days a week. Working with groups of 12, each 
middle school specialist taught a maximum of 60 pupils daily. The specialists at' 
the other middle school worked with two or three groups of children in grades 
seven and eight for 50 minutes daily in remedial reading; there were about 10 
pupils in each group. They also worked with two or three groups of children for 
50 minutes in English as a Second Language (ESL) classes. Each middle school 
specialist taught a maximum of 50 pupils daily. 



ACTIVITIES: Activities were planned specifically to develop verbal and 

conceptual skills. For pupils in grades two through six this included listening 
to stories; viewing films; taking walking trips within the community; 



participating in library clubs, choral reading, storytelling, creative writing, 
and play acting; writing newspapers; and making puppets and dioramas to share 
with^other classes. For pupils in grades seven and eight additional activities 
in reading included control reading, supplemental reading, and reading in 
skill-oriented groups. 

•’he seventh- and eighth- graders in language participated in a variety of 
additional writing activities. The pupils in the seventh and eighth grade ESL 
classes were provided opportunities to hear, imitate, and practice standar 
English pronunciation and structure. This was accomplished by var ous 
activities, such as dramatic presentation, pattern practice, cumulative practice, 
dialogues, role playing, rhythms, games, physical education, songs, choral work, 
curriculum walks, poetry, stories, tapes, records, and 

pupil-pupil conversations. These activities ranged from highly controlled and 
manipulated, to teacher-guided (conversations), to spontaneous (pupil 
conversation). 



Reading specialists participated in open house activities at the schools, held 
parent conferences, spoke at faculty and parent club meetings, and served as 
resource persons to the school staff. 



One day of preservice education and 15 inservice education meetings were 
conducted during the school year to help the participating staff in the 
attainment of the objective. The inservice program consisted of workshops 
which stressed teaching methods and techniques in reading, and the construction 
of teaching aids. Guest speakers discussed reading programs and use of 
supportive services. Inscrvice activities include*: observation visits to 
public school reading programs. 



In addition, the reading specialists met in small groups, by geographic region, 
for one hour one afternoon each week, under the leadership of the reading 
consultant and/or teacher- leader to work on mutual problems, materials, and 
ideas relevant to their area of instruction. 



OBJECTIVES: The goals of the reading component were 

to improve classroom performance in reading and language beyond usual 

to r!!i8rthe°TCdian gain of project participants in reading by 1.0 grade le/el 
OS TKASured by stAnd&rdlzed tests* 
to improve the verbal (English) functioning level of the children. 



ERIC 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: Pre and posttests were used to measure achievement In 

reading of ESEA pupils and comparison pupils in 30 elementary and two middle 
schools. Second graders took the Cooperative Primary Ter t. Third graders took 
the Stanford Achievement Test while pupils in grades k through 8 were tested 
with the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. Reading, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension scores obtained by the two groups were compared. 

The ESL Bilingual Structured Placement Test was given in one middle school to 
ESL pupils in grades 7-8, and to comparison pupils who spoke little or no 
English but did not participate in the ESL classes. Pre and posttest scores of 
the two groups were compared. Questionnaires and rating scales were comp ete 
by parents and staff in March. 
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RESULTS: Tie objective of achieving one month's growth in reading for each 

month of instruction (0.1 grade level per school month) was met in grades three 
and eight, and exceeded in grades two, four, five, six, and seven. In a span 
of eight months between pre and posttesting, gains ranged from eight months in 
grades three and eight to eleven months in grades six and seven. The ESER 
groups (grades two through six) showed significantly greater gains than the 
comparison groups. In grades seven and eight the difference between the ESEA 
and comparison groups were not significant. 

In a span of eight months between pre and posttesting, the seventh grade pupils 
in Che language classes showed a gain of seven months for eight months of 
instruction. The eighth grade pupils for this same period of time gained eight 
months. These gains were not significantly greater than those of the comparison 
group. 

The seventh and eighth grade ESL pupils, in a span of eight months between pre 
and posttesting, showed significantly higher gains than their comparison 
counterparts. 

Ratings by administrators, reading specialists, classroom teachers, and parents 
indicated that the program had improved the academic achievement of pupils. 

Teacher participants felt generally that the inservice program was valuable. 

When asked to rate their expectaticm and fulfillment of specific inservice 
content, the rating indicated that their expectations exceeded fulfillment. 



CONCLUSIONS: The ESEA groups in reading showed significantly higher gains than 

the comparison groxips in grades two through six. The objective was exceeded in 
grades two, and four throu^ seven. However, pupils are still below grade 
level ranging from one year in the second grade to three years in the eighth 
grade. 

The eighth-grade ESEA pxipils in language met the objective. The seventh graders 
lacked just one month in meeting the objective of one month's growth for one 
snnth's instructiem. 

The ESEA groups in ESL (seventh and eighth graders) made significantly higher 
gains than their cosparison groups. The objective of improving the verbal 
functioning level (English) of children ws^ attained. 

Parents and staff endorsed the program and recoinnended that it continue. 

With some reservations, most of the reading specialists regarded the monthly 
inservice program as successful. The weekly workshops were felt to be helpful 
but too numerous. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: The component should be continued. Communication between the 

classroom teachers and the reading specialists should be improved. The program 
at the one middle school should be scheduled so that pupils meet with their 
teachers five rather than four days a week. A full-time teacher should be 
budgeted at the two elementary schools where the teachers are now devoting half 
of their time to reading and half to mathematics. 

Processing of requistions should be improved to speed up the repair and 
replacement of equipment and arrival of supplies. The workshops should be 
continued with attention being given to organization and frequency of meetings. 
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Mathematics Abstract 



Pupils 1063 

Nonpublic Schools 32 

Teachers 31 

Aides 0 

Approximate Cost $A75,167 



DESCRIPTION: The mathematics component in the nonpublic schools provided in- 

struction to small groups of children who required help in that area. Activ- 
ities were planned to clarify basic math concepts, to improve computational 
skills, to develop abstract thinking, and to broaden the practical dimension 
of mathematical knowledge. 

The primary mathematics program included grades two and three; the intermediate 
program, grades four, five, and six; and the middle school program, grades 
seven and eight. Bases for pupil selection were recommendations of principals, 
teachers , and counselors , and results of infoinnal tests given by mathematics 
specialists. Twenty-nine elementary mathematics specialists (two of whom 
devoted half of their time to reading) and two middle school mathematics special- 
ists were assigned to the program. 



TIME INTERVALS: The component operated from mid-September 1970 to mid-June 1971. 

The pupils, in grades two through six, left their regular classrooms to work with 
the mathematics specialist one hour daily. Working with groups of eight to ten, 
each elementary specialist taught a maximum of 32 pupils daily. The pupils, in 
grades seven and eight also left their regular classrooms and worked with the 
mathematics specialist for 50 minutes daily; in one of the middle schools, the 
pupils worked with the mathematics specialist for 50 minutes four days a week, 
because of a permanently scheduled activity each Friday afternoon. Working 
v^th groups of 10 to 12, each middle school specialist taught a maximum of 60 
pupils daily. 



ACTIVITIES: Textbooks and many concrete and manipulative devices, such as Cui- 

sinalre rods, attribute blocks, geoboards, tangrams, and number balances, were 
used to help the children crystalize their basic mathematical concepts. Sim- 
ulated experiences in buying, selling, and banking added dimension to the pro- 
gram. In the seventh and eighth grades, the primary emphasis was on practical 
and industrial applications . 

To assist participants in achievement of the objective, a day of preservice 
education and 15 inservice education meetings were conducted during the school 
year. The inservice program consisted of workshops which stressed teaching 
methods and techniques in mathematics and the construction of teaching aids. 
Guest speakers discussed significance of the supportive services in the math- 
ematics program. Inservice participants visited and observed mathematics pro- 
grams in the public schools . 
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In aOUUtoo, th« au»th«wi«lci •p«cUli*t» m«e In •m*U iroMp«, by |•otr•pt»tc 
region, tot on« hour one afternoon each week, un<i«r tho leaderahlp of Che 
mathematic* coneultant and/or teacher- leader ; they worked on mutual prohlena, 
mater l.^U. ard ideaa relevant to their area of tnatructlon. 



OBJECTIVES: The goali of the mathenatlc** program were . ^ w u 

to Improve claaf/room performance In other iklll area* (nathematlce) beyond 

usual expectations. . i « a 

to raise tne median gain of project participants In mathematics by l.O grade 

level as measured by standardized tests. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY; Cooperative Primary Tests, Mathematics (Grade 3) and 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Arithmetic (Grades A through 8) were given 
to ESEA pupils in 30 elementary and two middle schools and to a comparison group 
of non-ESEA pupils of similar initial mathematical ability. Pre and post test 
arithmetic scores of the third-grade ESEA pupils and pre and post test scores in 
Computation, Concepts, and Application of the fourth- through eighth-gra de ESEA 
pupils were compared with scores of their non-ESEA counterparts in the compar- 
ison groups. Questionnaires and rating scales were completed by parents and 
staff in March. 



RESULTS: The objective of achieving one month's growth in mathematics for each 

month of instruction was not only met, but nearly doubled, in grades four Md 
five. In eight months of instruction, gains in those grades were 15 and lA months. 

Adjusted mean scores of the ESEA groups at grade levels two through eight were 
(except for the Applications subtest score in grades seven and eight) higher 
than the adjusted mean scores of the comparison groups. Except in grades seven 
and eight, the gains made were statistically significant at the .01 level in 

favor of the ESEA group. 

Both the general inservice and the workshops were endorsed by the mathematics 
specialists, although many felt the workshops met too frequently. 

Regular classroom teachers, mathematics specialists, and administrators consid- 
ered the component to be effective in achieving its objective. 

Reporting that their children had Improved in mathematics, parents endorsed 
component activities and favored continuation of the program. 




CONCLUSIONS: The objective was exceeded in grades three through six. However, 

pupils are still below grade level ranging from 6 months in third grade, lA months 
in sixth grade to 36 months in the eighth grade. 

The ESEA groups showed significantly higher gains than the comparison groups, with 
the exception of grades seven and eight. 

Parent and staff ratings confirmed the effectiveness of the component. 

The mathematics specialists endorsed the inservice program. They indicated the 
workshop meetings were helpful, though held too frequently and were often poorly 

organized. 
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smtcfs 



Ateirtci 





Adult Parttelpante 


Pupils 


Apprem.Cest 


Nonpublle Schools 


32 






Staff Developmsnc 


67 tMchere 




• 


Parent Involvement 


3560 parents 




e 


Intsrgroup Bxporfisnees 




1897 


* 


Counseling 


7 counselors 


soo 


$118,741 


Health 


6 nurses 


1897 


$106,113 


PSA 




250 


Non* 



*lncltsded under Language Arts end Mathenatlcs 



DESCRIPTION: The Instructional prograa in the nonpublic schools «ras streng- 

thened by such auxiliary services as counseling, health, and pupil services 
and attendance l(PSA); these, plus the activities of staff developsMnt, parent 
involvement, and intergroup relations, constituted the supportive services 
element of the NFS component in 1970-71. 

The programs in participating schools, grades one through eight, involved regular 
staff members and specially funded pe.?sonnel; the programs were designed to im- 
prove academic achievement of Title I nupils in these schools. 



TIME INTERVALS: Activities vere conducted from mid-September 1970, through the 

end of the school year in June 1971, and into tho stnmner session, June 28- 
August 6, 1971. 

ACTIVITIES: In general, all supportive service activities in NFS were similar 

to those in the public schools. (See descriptions in the Auxiliary Services 
section. ) 

Auxiliary Services : Counseling services available to the public schools were 

available also to the nonpublic schools upon request. Seven counselors were 
assigned to the NFS component. Six nurses worked full time with NFS pupils 
enrolled in the specially funded reading and mathematics classes. Dental 
care and limited medical service could be obtained by NFS pupils; however, the 
position of physician was unfilled. PSA counselors also were available on 
request to consult with agencies or Title I pupils on school behavior or home 
problems . 

Intergroup Relations : Each class taught by a math or reading specialist was 

paired with a class located outside the target area. The partner groups made 
five field trips together as a basis for promoting Intergroup communication and 
providing academic and cultural enrichment. All Title I pupils in the target 
schools took part in the program. Parents were invited to assist in the plan- 
ning and to accompany pupils on the field trips. 



tmfwnt CMWillMM »f IMfMl* Ml f«l«UflV. • ««*•« 

iTTr«T* w* Mik«r« o# 

coaMtcca* (Mul |Mi»«nf!»t« 4 Kh<rt fveuf •••ftnif* (a«1«4«4 •# 

c«««hina t»eKntih»«*« Mtd H 

f*F«ftC yolunCMf* •€<o*ip3iit*«J H?8 p«v^tla oi» flatd ttl^# tittd tiMctMf • 

in thm elMtrooM. Th# Till* I f^clfmr* f^rf4 *n mr«t* »f fMtmtf vt»4»- 
tna th# cUatremi and obMrvtnff ti»«Kruccion durtnt f*f, •«<* •»•»•»« of 

23 confartncta vlth poroncs of Tltlo I pupil*. 

Tho achool* *1*0 •ncouraptd *ft*r-*eteool f*thor-*oo, ■othor-d*uphtif , and 
fanlly actlvlti*** which inwolvtd an und*t*rntn*d imabor of Titlo 1 paront*. 

Staff D*v*lopwant : Included in th* *taff d*v*lopn#nt proaraai* for ESKA par*oo> 

n*l in the NPS propraa war* praachool workahop* and Inaarwlc* aducation aaat- 
inpa on nonpublic achool holiday*; alao waakly workahopa in aathaaatica and 
raading Inatruction %»*r* arrangad by gaopraphie araaa. (Workahopa are do- 
acribed more coeiplataly in the inatructional auction of thla NPS report.) 

During aotne Inaarvlc* aaaaiona, teaching material* war* conatructed; othar 
program* dealt %/lth taaching method* and tachnlques, an undaratandlng of th* 
culture of poverty, and admlnlatratlv* problem* connected with the program. 
Personnel from curriculum, health, and guidance and counseling spoke on prob- 
lems In their respective a^reas. 

Regular faculty of the nonpublic schools was invited to attend staff develop- 
ment programs for the Tltlm I teacher and certain ocher sosslons. The ob- 
jective here was to establiish a continuity of programs, an understanding, and 
a team relationship for the benefit of the pupils. 



OBJECTIVES; The specific goals of the supportive services component were 
to raise the academic achievement level of ESEA Title I participants, 
to identify specific assets and limitations relating to the learning process, 
to identify health defects of children. 

to assist parents in obtaining appropriate health referral, 
to correct dental defects in pupils. 

to Increase parent awareness of the responsibility to see that their children 
attend school. 

to Improve attendance in school. 

to Improve communications among school, home, and community resources, 
to assist parents in understanding the educational program of the school, 
to provide Inservlce education. 

to change in a positive direction attitudes toward other ethnic groups 
through multicultural experience. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY: Academic achievement of Title I participants was measured 

by the administration of standardized tests as reported in the evaluation of 
the instructional component. 

A frequency count of services and participants was made for each auxiliary 
service, and ratings and comments by staff personnel were analyzed. A question 
nalre was completed by Title I teachers to obtain a description and evalua— 
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to" "TOT •WCC900 0i (lk« pwVn« p4rci tlp<ieln« tn ln«cru«c tonal p.ro«TM. 

R««ulc«; Coun.««llnK nn4 pnychalo«lc»l tnrArlen* w«r* |»ro«ta«4 for TtCl« I 
chllUrtri tn )i nonpubltc ichool*. Snrvtcoo IneludoU tn«ttvl(iu«l 
dloKnoaeic seudlcs wlcU •ug««sel»no for prnoertpctv* tMChtnx and bnhavtor*! 
nodlf lent ton; InUlvldual and itrou|» couruiotinfi paronc eonftrameo* ; and 
consulcanc h«lp co scinool acaff. 

Tcachara rated the counseling services effective In helping children vleh 
learning, beliav local , ami self-concept nroblrws. Teacners contments about 
counseling services were predominantly g od (2? positive, S negative). The 
counselors' most Important cotitrlbut ion to the prograsi, as reported by 19 
teachers and 3 counselors, was Individual diagnosis «rlth suggestions for 
teaching. "Too few counselors" or "too little counseling time" was the most 
frequently repented criticism of the component. 

/ 

Conclusions: The counseling component in the nonpublic schools met its 

objective: "to identify specific assets and limitations 
relating to the learning process." Tcachcr-counsclor teamwork was n pro- 
minent strength of the compon”ni . 

Recommendations: Counseling service should he contlmied. Ihc possibility 

of obtaining more counselorn should he Investigated. 
Performance objectives for counseling services should ’c> developed. 

- Health ; A strong Instructional program alone is us- 
ually insufficient to help a pupil compensate for the conditions wliich 
caused him to be identified as an educationally disadvantaged pupil in the 
first place. Physical defects or poor health constitute a major portion of 
such causes. 

Results: Almost all of the 1900 project pupils received multiple health 

services, including dental examinations provided by a minigrant. 
The number of detections of health defects was down by one-fourth, and the 
percent of defects corrected was down from 34 to 29. Major defects were 
dental, ear-nose-tliroat , and visual. Staff ratings and conments were sup- 
portive, but most respondents felt that the program should not be limited to 
pupils enrolled in funded instructional programs. 

Conclusions: The component attained its objectives in identifying and 

correcting defects which constituted a handicap tc learning. 
Although a greater variety of services was rendered, there was a decrease 
in the volume of some services. Defect correction percentages are regressing 
to early ESEA levels. 

Recommendations: The component as it is presently constituted should be 

continued. Services should be erctended to nonproject 
students in the participating schools as far as available resources will 
permit. Efforts should be concentrated on the correction of health defects. 
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sUllti If ii« Jrt r»»C 4CCmu) «ch«oi 

SitiAulCi; S«rvt««i 4mj Accsn*i4n«;« :oun««lor* Mtry«4 «oi» th 4 iA 300 

pupil* In numpubite «cIm>oI* «e tb« r«itu««*e of tbr»*« <icboolft. Tho 
cuunA«loT« wo(k«ii with pupil* » Choir f«nlil««, oml ofoncloo. 

Coficluslonv: tn tho dbaonco of (o) obJoccUc* outlining « lovol nr *|uonCtCy 

of (ioolrtU porformanco. (b) «n toCAblloho^l botoUno procodonc, 
ond (c) wrtcccn evlJenco of porclctp^nc* and ■ervtcoo. tc t* inpetalblo to fors 
a conclusion ao Co what rxC«nC Cho compor enC atCalnod Cho general ob}ocClvoo of 
Improving attcmianco and Incrraslna parental roeponalbll ICy. 

Recommendation*: Objccclvcn should be stated tn terms of porforvance. !n 

order Co establish a basr for accountability and evaluation, 
it la reconanended that counselors bo asslciTird specifically to nnnpubllc school! 
and that they keep records of tliolr services. 

Intcrgroup Relations : Instructional activities vithln the schools as well aa 

field trips and other enriching experiences were planned to alleviate racial, 
social, and llnRulstic isolation. They were designed to foster interaction 
between and omonR groups of children from different racial, cultural, and socio- 
economic groups. 

Results: About 1900 nonpublic school pupils In Title I programs, grades two 

through six, participated in Intcrgroup relations activities with 
a similar number of children from nonpublic schools outside the target area. 

Teachers rated the program positively both in improvinii; the self-image of pupils 
and In assisting pupils to broaden and enrich their own backgrounds. Pre and 
post pupil ratings, administered in grades four through six, showed a drop in 
posttest median scores in areas pertaining to other ethnic and socio-economic 
groups. These results were reinforced by independent teacher ratings of pupil 
attitude toward people of different ethnic origin. 

Conclusions: The first phase of implementing an inter group relations com- 

ponent was accomplished. The component, as evidenced by 
teacher responses, provided cultural and academic enrichment, and Improved 
pupil self-concept. 

The attitude rating scale revealed that pupils did not change their ratings on 
Items referring to themselves, but lowered slightly their ratings on items 
referring to others on the posttest. 

This pattern duplicates that found during past years of testing In the public 
schools where the use of a pupil attitude scale tended to result In decreased 
ratings of other ethnic groups on the post test. A scale that measures changing 
attitudes of elementary pupils is at best an imperfect Instrument. The many 
variables which can affect attitudes are difficult to control or measure. In- 
ternal measurements of test validity and reliability generally have been un- 
satisfactory; measures of pupil attltudlnal change may be considered only as 
an Indication of a broad trend and must be Interpreted with extreme caution. 
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Parent I nvolv fcmfnt; A jv4tciw-»tSr plin for parent Involvement wa« U»v«lop«tl to 
parents aware of Cl* nchuol*# ln»t rue c I ona I profram in<l tholr chlld'i pro- 
Kr««* In tl>« ttcliool. Parent participation waa 'leeltned to a«4t»c parents In 
helplnsf their tlilllrrn in the Iparnln/ proceed. 

Results: r.iceip.'j mciiiiuT'! of I’lreiit Advlsorv Hroupn were »r, r'-'r,/ 1 / ■sup- 

portive of tlielr 3cIu)ols mill enthusiastic about Fltlr f programs, 
fcitchers ('»7 rcnponrif j , a 70.^. return) reported classroom visitation hv parents, 
parent confcrcn?c‘i , ivislstancc from parent volunteers, at t endance at Parent 
Advisory Group meetings, and a variety of otlier parent Involvement activities. 

They considered propr.ims in tlicir scliuols to be effective In Improving comnunl- 
entions amoiiR school, home, ami conununltv, and In Increaslnr parent understandine. 

Conclusions: Parent intercut In the scliooln and In the prepress of their child- 

ren is evident. I'liclr involvement and interest should benefit 
both school and community. 

Recommendations: Efforts to involve parents and improve porru'-.-school-conmunlty 

communications should continue. II rnlninc academic achieve- 
ment levels of EEEA Title I participants is to be retained as a parent-involvement 
objective in 1971-72, effort should be made to rank schools by the extent and 
depth of involvement; projtress of pupils in schools with the greatest and least 
parent involvement could then be compared. 

Staff Development : Programs were planned to strengthen teacher competence in 

instructional areas and to foster positive attitudinal changes among all staff 
members, particularly toward those children In the school considered to be ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged. 

Results: Teacher reports show participation In NPS Inservlce, Including gen- 

eral faculty meetings, smaller meetings by grade level or subject 
area, classroom visitation and observation In another school, and observation 
within their own school. 

The NPS teachers rated inservlce most helpful In assisting them to develop 
curricular Innovations; it aided also In improving teaching skills In specific 
areas. (In each of these areas, they assigned a 3.6 median rating to helpful- 
ness of inservlce on a 1-5, Very Little-Very Much scale.) Helpfulness in im- 
proving skills and use of paraprof esslonals (2.6) and Improving skills in 
diagnosing individual student learning needs (2.8) were the areas in which NPS 
teachers assigned their lowest median ratings; Incidentally, these were the 
only areas in which their medians were lower than those assigned by public 
school teachers on a similar questionnaire. 
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